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TRAFFIC 

Sept^flBtber  5,  1923 

/ 

THE  problem  of  relieving  the  congestion  of  traffic  in  New  York 
City,  and  particularly  Manhattan,  does  not  command  as  rnoch 

attention  as  it  should  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  become 
stale  through  constant  discussion.  Many  of  those  who  have  attempted 
to  analyze,  discuss  and  find  remedies  for  it  have  possessed  few  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  result  has  been  to  rather  discredit  the  entire  subject  with 
the  general  public. 

With  this  handicap  before  me  I  feel  compelled  to  approach  this 
problem  once  more,  and  to  take  up  the  task  of  making  it  palatable  and 
at  least  temporarily  interesting,  as  it  is;  a  subject  which  is  not  only  of 
local  interest,  but  national  in  its  scope,  when  properly  understood.  It 
will  be  my  endeavpr  ;to  explain  in  what  mannei;  the  trafl&c  problem  in 
the  City  of  New  Yorkican  react  upon  tiie  entire  station.  With  this  end 
in  view,  I  shall  divide  this  brief  talk  into  three  divisions,  viz  :  (a)  a 
general  survey  of  the  traffic  situation  as  it  exists  today ;  (b)  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  congestion  of  traffic  in  New  York  City ;  and  (c)  pes* 
sible  remedies  for  the  condition. 

I.    A  GSNIOUU;  SURVBY 

In  common  with  virtually  every  other  city  in  the  United  States  no 

forethought  was  exercised  in  the  planning  of  the  streets,  or  the  possible 
future  expansion  of  street  tra£&c.  The  down-town  section  of  New  York 
is  covered  by  a  network  of  thoroughfares  which  are  medieval  in  their 
narrowness.  These  thoroughfares  are  lined  on  both  sides  by  enormous 
office  buildings,  some  of  which  house  enough  people  during  the  business 
hours  of  tile  day  to  populate  a  fair  sized  city,  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  Equitable  Building,  for  example,  at  120  Broadway,  al- 
though possibly  a  rather  extreme  example,  nevertheless  has  a  business 
or  daylight  population  of  some  20,000.  It  was  estimated  at  one  time, 
during  the  war,  that  should  all  the  ofl&ce  buildings  in  the  lower  part  of 
Manhattan  be  emptied  of  their  inhabitants  simultaneously,  Broadway 
would  be  filled  with  humanity  to  a  height  of  sixteen  feet  between  the 
building  lines. 
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The  Borough  <rf  Manhattan  has  a  permanent  population  of  consider- 
erably  more  than  2,000,000.  To  the  extreme  tip  of  the  Borbugkof  Mm»^ 
jm^aii  on  every  business  d^y,  approximately  another  million  travel,  .It 
is  not,  therefore,,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  exceptionally  narrow 
streets  should  be  hopelessly  inadequate  to  accommodate  such  tfamtigs? 
It  would  not  be  far  from  correct  if  one  said  that  there  were  as  many 
people  in  the  Borough  gi  Manhattan  on  an  ordinary  business  day  ^ 
there  were  in  the  entire  thirteen  colonies  constituting  the  United  StiKtfSi 
of  America  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Ghent  in  1783- 

All  of  these  people,  to  say  nothing  of  many  tens  of  thousands  of  un- 
counted casual  visitors,  must  be  transported,  and  a  laige  percentage  of 
them  travel  in  automobiles.  From  the  City  of  New  York  "alone  350,000 
automobiles  are  at  present  registered;  that  is  350,000  automobiles  are 
owned  in  New  York  City.  The  total  registration  for  the  year  will  be  in 
excess  of  400,000.  In  the  State  of  New  York  a  million  and  a  quartei* 
automobiles  are  licensed  this  year.  The  congestion  of  traffic,  therefore, 
that  exists  to-day  in  New  York  City,  is  easily  accounted  for,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  recalled  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  covering  an  area  of  121,000  square  miles,  only  420,000  autotuo- 
biles  were  registered  in  1922. 

The  number  of  automobiles,  at  least  those  tmt^  the  stre^  of  the 

City  of  New  York,  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  fact  is  that 
automobiles  are  so  numerous  on  the  streets  of  this  city  that  their  actual 
proximity  is  beginning  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  th^r  woe 
invented — speed.  It  has  begun  to  be  so  that  automobiles  can  scarcely 
move  more  rapidly  than  a  horse-draw.n  wagon,  and  in  many  instances  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  can  move  as  fast  as  many  of  the  h(»se>-drawn 
vehicles  moved  twenty  years  ago.  With  the  tremendous  continual 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles,  this  situation  bids  fair  to 
slow  traffic  down  oh  the  streets  of  New  York  City  until  the  automobile 
will  have  no  value  other  than  as  a  weight  carrier.  It  will  be  valueles9 
as  an  agent  for  rapid  transportation. 

A  gi«at  deal  is  said  about  the  number  of  fatalities  that  occur  on  t^ 
streets  of  New  York  City  as  the  result  of  automobile  traffic  and  ^ 
general  congestion  that  exists.  Many  professional  sensationalists  refex 
to  these  figures  and  exaggonte  and  distort  them  f<u'  the  sole  purpose  .of 
providing  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  "news "  to  the  public.  These 
critics,  however,  offer  no  practical  remedy  for  the  situation,  but  seem  to 
feel  that  their  mission  has  been  accomplished  when  they  alarm  the  public. 
The  only  medium  that  we  have  of  illustration  is  the  medium  of  comparison 
by  figures  and  statistics.    This  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  indeed. 
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fliiliitfaw  have  hmoomt  the  target  for  ooiisidwalile  misplaead  ridumle. 

R^fardless  of  that,  in  order  to  illuminate  and ,  at  the  same  time,  reassure 
Ike  general  public,  I  am  compelled  to  use  current  statistics.  Referring  to 
Qfoat  Britaia  miee  mora,  it  develops  that  there  were  675  fatal  aceidaiila 
on  the  streets  of  London  in  1922  as  compared  with  964  in  New  Ywli 
C^ty.  This  apparently  gives  I^ondon  a  very  much  more  favorable  show- 
iag  Hmn  New  YoA  m  the  matter  of  street  safety.  Amdysia^  hoiMVsr^ 
shows  that  such  an  assumption  would  be  very  unfair  because  a  little 
research  discloses  that  there  were  only  about  70,000  autompbiles  regis- 
tered from  the  City  of  I/>ndon  in  1922,  as  compared  with  350.000  from 
the  City  of  New  York.  Besides  that,  I^ondon  is  sprawled  out  over  an 
miP^  ^  approximately  700  square  miles.  New  York,  o^  the  oth^  hand^ 
emers  an  area  of  about  315  square  miles.  In  other  words,  there  are 
three  times  as  many  automobiles  in  New  York  City  operated  within 
a^  area  thiree-sevenths  the  size  than  there  are  in  I/>n4c^«  Wh^u  this 
is  taken  into  consideration  the  comparison  is  distinctly  not  in  favor  of 
London,  so  far  as  street  safety  is  concerned,  but  quite  the  reverse.  I 
ipran^  emphasize  this  point  in  particular  in  cvder  to.  egdeavpr  |o  4iWfli* 
pfte  ^lae  qf  t^e    l^ews  "  alarms  previously  referred  to. 

II,   Causbs  of  Traffic  Congbstion  in  Nbw  York  City 

There  are  two  principal  causes  of  the  congestion  of  traffic  in  New 
Yegk  City ;  the  first  is  the  tremendous  number  of  automobiles  using 
liie  oity^  shreels ;  and  the  second  cause  is  the  physical  impoasiMlity  of 
expanding  the  street  surface  in  anything  like  a  proportionate  ratio  te^ 
tlpe  increase  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles, 

)^fw  York  City  haa  two  of  th/^  largea^,  if  «Mit  thf  very  lafgfi^ 
passenger  railroad  terminals  in  the  world.  Th^^  is  no  4o«bt  but  what 
^  99tistruction  and  accommodation  afforded  by  these  terminals  has  been 
q|  iiKjft^nlablff  benefit  to  the  devel«jpme|it  «ad  9i:<»gn8i  of  Ig/em  ^mk  Cijlar» 
ivpd  possibly  to  the  entire  country.  On  the  other  hand  these  enormova 
buildings  were  thrust  into  the  most  populous  and  bu$x^(  sections  of  Neift 
York  City,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Those  responsible  for  their 
Isaation  gave  no  forethought  to  what  disposition  would  >e  made  of 
the  passengers  who  were  disembarked  at  these  terminals.  Both  of  these 
stationa  have  become  the  destination  and  starting  point  of  tiKmsonds  el 
motor  vehiclea  every  day  ;  they  have  created  and  continue  to  create  wide 
areas  of  congestion.  These  two  terminals  are  not  the  only  offenders  in 
tiaa  laapaet,  as  there  are  many  large  bnildinga  anch  as  d^pastaem 
sloiea,  hotels,  theatres  and  other  edifices,  the  character  of  which  causes 
then  to  become  the  vortex  of  a  large  volume  of  tr^c  periodically,  lor 
paft  oa  aki  of  th»  day^ 


All  these  bitildsnga  ancl  the  aetivHiea  that  they  house  are  esaetitial  to 

progress  and  to  the  life  of  the  city,  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  itmiortant  coatributiag  isctors  to  traj£c  coageatioii. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  eimnierate  all  the  factors  oontribnting  tp 
traffic  congestion  and  there  is  one  that  I  must  mention  in  particular.  Aa 
badly  as  we  would  be  handicapped  by  merely  th^  automobiles  registered 
in  New  York  City,  we  have  besides  that  to  face  a  perfect  avalanche  duly 
of  motor  vehicles  which  come  from  the  subuftni  and  from  points  beyond 
New  York  City  and^  in  many  oaaes;  b^oq4  New  York  Stat«.  It  is  nol 
possible  to        eacaetly  how  mmttk  M  angniattla  tiMdovwattc  vokmsa 

of  traffic,  but  it  is  safe  to  say,  from  such  figures  as  are  available,  that  it 
practically  doubles  it,  and  that,  therafore,  there  are  about  five  hundre4 
thonsaad  aotomohilea  using  the  steaola  ol  Iho  Cair  of  Now  York  cm  Hm 
average  week  day.  Such  figures,  unfortunately,  convey  but  little  mean- 
ing to  the  general  public,  although  anyone  can  a|#reoiate,  to  soomi 
CBitent,  their  sigaificanee  by  a  nghl  of  tiia  coogasted  eon4itioa  thai 
exists  on  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  Ik^fough  of  Manhattan. 

III«    PoSSIBIfS  RSMSDIBS  9KR  QOKSaSeflW 

There  are.  only  two  logical  remedies  for  a  condition  of  traffic  conges* 
tion  such  as  exists  in  New  York  City  at  the  present  time.   These  are : 

(a)  legal  or  regulatory  measures,  and  (b)  ^pansion  of  prcsoit  thorough 
fares  and  additional  streets. 

The  remedies  embraced  in  the  firat  categcny  have  beoi  vutnally 
exhausted.  Every  conceivable  form  of  traffic  r^tttattcms  which  would 
tend  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  traffic  and  prevent  congestion  is 
in  use.  Traffic  regulations,  based  upon  a  different  principal  than  the 
OIMS  now  in  force,  would  necessarily  be  of  such  a  technical  character 
and  otherwise  so  complex  as  ta  be  utterly  useless  and  impossible  of 
f afof9e»ent.   I  do  not  to  inler  |sofl»  tbia  statsment  that  the 

traffic  division  of  the  Police  Deparkmient  ftfhaes  to  believe  that  current 
regulations  can  be  improved  upon.    I  do  sc^r»  however,  that  that  phase 

oli  ^  situation  has  been  syo  thiotmighl^  oiiHiVaiiad  ani  nade  the  sah|!eGi 
of  experiment  that  apparently  tiie  iMnjt  has  been  reached  in  that  direc- 
tion., are,  of  course,  opeu  to  any  suggestions,  but  for  a  considerable 
tUBM  oast,  all  fUUt^sutiiosoB  TrriirinatiiMr  oxitaida  of  tiift>  Polioa  Di^iavtmattk 
ift  i^ar<l  to  the  relief  of  traffic  eoogvatioii  have  been  merely  imitations 
oi  those  already  in  force,  and  of  m  origioality  or  individual  merit  whatr 

Gr^l  cv»  h^a  ta  he  mfde^  m~  ftu^  to  mM  pnwnnlg>fci»g> 
traffic  regulations  that  might  impede.  r9&m  tlMA  faicititate  the  move- 
siMettt  of  Mrafi^c^ 
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Remedies  of  a  physical  character  offer  a  much  more  promising  field, 
and  it  is  in  that  direction  that  we  wUl  be  compelled  to  seek  reUef.  and  to 
provide  room  for  still  more  motor  vehicles  that  will  seek  our  8tl«et»:ilt 
fhe  years  to  come.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  widen  several  of 
the  principal  highways  in  New  York  City  and  the  construction  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  vehicular  tunnel  will  ondoubtedly  provide  con- 
siderable relief  fw  the  most  congested  sections. 

In  addition  to  these  remedial  measures,  however,  I  have  striven 
earnestly  to  matwialize  plans  which  would  give  us  elevated  highways 
above  the  more  congested  thoroughfares.  Among  these  improvemciits 
which  I  think  moat  presMngly  necessary  is  the  construction  of  an  elevated 
structure  above  West  Street  and  the  Marginal  Way  which  would  connect 
at  72d  Street  with  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  would  provide  an  express 
highway  for  a  great  deal  of  the  light  vehicular  traffic  on  the  west  side  ; 
the  removal  of  the  Second  and  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Structurea  and 
placing  these  raihoads  underground,  with  four  tracks  instead  of  the  two 
tracks  now  carried  on  .  these  structures,  would  give  tremendous  relief  to 
street  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  more  accommodations  for 
passengars  in  these  new  subways. 

.  The  approaches  to  all  of  the  East  River  Bridges  on  the  Manhattan 
side  should  also  be  improved  by  clearing  the  roadways  of  ^  obstruc- 
tions, and  providing  new  or  wider  streets  at  the  congested  points. 

The  materiaUzation  of  these  and  other  important  projects  will  take 
some  years  even  after  they  have  been  actually  undertaken,  and  although 
I  have  striven  for  several  years  to  obtain  action,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  the  headway  that  I  could  have  wished.  a 

• 

There  are  many  persons  who  seem  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  the 
traffic  problem  can  either  be  solved  by  blatfiing  the  police  for  inefficiency 
or  else  it  wiU  take  care  of  itself  in  some  mysterious  way.  Neither  of 
these  assumptions  could  possibly  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  police 
are  not  magicians,  and  there  is  no  way  by  which  they  can  provide  addi- 
tional street  surface  for  automobiles.  If  left  to  itself  the  traffic  problem 
will  of  course  become  so  bad  that  its  effects  wUl  undoubtedly  be  littie 
short  of  a  calamity.  Speedy  and  satisfactory'  transportation  fadUtiwwe 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  business  in  any  community  ;  New  York  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  If  adequate  reUef  is  not  prompUy  forthcoming, 
the  traffic  situation  will  become  so  bad  thdt  I  believe  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  business  interests,  as  a  matter  of  self-preser- 
vation, will  be  compelled  to  remove  to  surroundings  where  they  can  be 
assured  of  prompt  and  efficient  transportation,  without  the  difficulttet  to 
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be  met  with  in  New  York  City.  Should  such  a  movement  ever  start,  it 
might  eventually  result  in  reducing  New  York  to  a  grade  of  a  second 
rate  city,  and  transfer  its  prestige  and  general  importance  as  the  first 
municipality  in  the  world  to  some  other  center.  Such  an  event  could  not 
fail  to  react  to  the  general  disadvantage  of  the  entire  country,  because  it 
is  scarcely  likdy  that  the  forces  for  trade,  commerce  and  finance  that 
are  concentrated  in  New  York  City  ,  being  dispersed  under  such  drcum- 
stances,  would  re-concentrate  themselves  under  such  advantageous 
conditions  as  exist  in  New  York  City  at  the  present  time. 

This  is  not  a  police  problem  although  the  Police  Department  seems 
to  be  held  generally  responsible  for  the  constantly  increasing  traffic  con- 
gestion in  this  city.  It  is  a  commercial  and  social  problem  of  the  first 
magnitude  threatening  every  business  enterprise  and  vitally  affecting 
coats  and  prices  for  every  person  doing  business  or  residing  in  this  city. 
A  tremendous  amount  of  business  and  commerce  is  moving  away  from 
New  York  to  other  places  where  it  can  find  better  accommodations  and 
avoid  the  increanng  overhead  charges  due  to  stagnated  transportation 
and  traffic  congestion  in  this  City. 

If  the  improvements  which  are  so  badly  needed  to-day  were  imme- 
diately projected  it  would  be  three  or  four  years  before  most  of  them 
would  be  fully  available  for  use  and  by  that  time  traffic  congestion  in 
New  York  will  have  reached  appalling  and  even  dangerous  proportions. 
What  we  need  is  Aetkm,  Action,  Action.  Let  us  make  the  streets  of 
our  City  as  safe  as  possible  for  those  who  walk  or  drive.  Let  us  give 
our  commerce  and  business  full  opportunity  for  expansion.  Let  us  keep 
our  City  supreme.   Let  us  do  it  now. 
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THB  increase  of  crime  in  this  country  has  been  the  snbject  of  com- 
ment in  our  daily  press  and  magazines.  Among  other  things,  it 
has  been  stated  that  there  is  far  less  crime  in  Great  Britain  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  there  is  in  the  United  States.  In 
making  this  comparison  the  crime  of  murder  is  taken  as  an  example,  and 
it  is  alleged  there  were  40  murders  committed  in  the  United  States 
during  a  given  period  to  every  one  murder  omimitted  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  during  the  same  period  of 
time. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  while  there  was  an  increase  of  about 

15  per  cent,  in  the  population  of  the  United  States  within  the  period 
from  1910  to  1922,  the  criminal  element  of  our  population  during  the 
same  period  increased  about  16j6  per  cent.,  which,  when  computed, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  criminal  element  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  Sutes  during  the  period  of  12  years  of  about  1}^  per  cent. 

The  publishers  of  these  statistics  attempted  to  analsrze  the  figures 

quoted  and  point  out  the  cause  of  the  great  preponderance  of  criminality 
in  this  country.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  source  of  the 
statistics  relied  upon  f or  th^  figtires  quoted  in  these  articles  and,  there- 
fore, I  have  no  means  of  judging  their  correctness  or  the  authority  upon 
whiclj^  they  were  published,  but  I  do  believe,  from  my  own  personal 
knowiejge,:that  these  figures  and  statistics  if  ihty  are  incorrect,  the 
error  favors  this  country  and  if  the  figures  were  to  be  criticised  it  would 
be  found  to  be  a  mistake  of  cons^yatism.  . 

Pr^  a  standpoint  of  economy,  the  losses  directly  and  indirectly 
traceable  to  crime  and  criminal  activities  in  the  United  States  are 
enormous.  Such  losses,  in  fact,  constitute  the  greatest  waste  in  the 
economy  of  this  nati<m  and  stands  as  a  disgnu^ul  testim<mial  to  the 
general  indifference  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  our  national  welfare. 
The  publications  reviewing  these  statistics  concludes  that  this  great 
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preponderance  of  criminality  in  the  United  States  is  caused  by  vaxUmi 
influences  and  conditions ;  the  cause  of  first  importance  is  given  as  the 
absence  of  any  strong  or  patriotic  public  opinion  in  support  of  the  laws^ 
of  the  land.  Next  in  importance  is  the  lack  of  prompt  and  efficient 
enforcement  of  our  laws.  These  conclusions  are  sound  but  there  is 
another  contributing  cause  as  important  as  either  of  the  causes  given. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  of  the  magnitude  of  the  United  States 
in  which  there  is  less  cooperation  between  the  police  forces  or  the 
ezerdae  of  police  power  is  more  localized  than  in  the  United  States. 

There  never  has  been  any  attempt  in  this  country,  either  by  the 
National,  State,  County  or  Municipal  Roveniments  of  police  organizations 
to  prepare  and  adopt  a  plan  for  efficient  police  cooperation,  either  State 
or  National.  Indeed,  it  can  be  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
every  community,  town,  village  or  city,  r^:ardless  of  population,  has  an. 
effective  police  organization  of  some  sort  but  each  local  police  organiza- 
tion is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  the  relations  it  may  have  with  any  similar 
organization  are  of  the  most  uncertain,  casual  and  po^unctory  character. 
If  it  is  necessary  for  one  of  these  local  police  organizations  to  seek 
information  or  assistance  from  another  police  authority,  it  requires  as 
much  formality  and  red  tape  as  would  be  necessary  in  communications 
between  the  Ambassadors  of  foreign  nations.  Instead  of  frequent  confi- 
dential exchange  of  experiences  and  police  inforauition  there  seems  to  be 
an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  jealousy  and  actual  hostility  on  cme  side  or 
the  other,  and  whatever  benefit  might  be  accomplished  in  an  attempt  at 
cooptfation  is  nullified  before  the  preliminary,  gestures  are  conimeuced. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  condition  in  respect  to  the  efficient  copperati<»t 
of  police  forces  in  the  exercise  of  police  power  between  different 
localities  of  the  mut  naticm  is  ridiculous  and  would  not  be  permitted 
for  a  period  of  one  day  in  any  first  rate  continental  nation.  While  we 
boast  of  our  commercial  efficiency,  the  total  absence  and  lack  of  articu- 
lati<m  and  coordination  in  the  transactions  of  our  police  forces  is,  without, 
doubt,  the  most  inefficient  and  impractical  known  in  the  civilized  world, 
and  the  result  of  this  total  absence  of  cooperation  among  local  police 
<n:gBiiizations  bears  heavily  oa  our  national  economy  and  the  public 
generally.  ;     '  ■. 

Recognizing  these  great  difl&culties  in  the  administration  of  our  police; 
forces  and  the  extfcise  of  pc^ct  power,  scmie  attention  can  be  givm  to 
the  effect  that  it  had  in  encouraging  and  protecting  criminals  and  increas- 
ing crime  throughout  the  nation,  or  at  least  in  permitting  the  professional! 
criminal  freedom  of  action,  which  permits  him  to  carry  on  tais  crinuMl: 
profession  indefimtely  by  a  frequent  change  of  his  base,  of  operationa* 
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frota  one  locality  to  another,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aet  u  ail  cffidiM 
afAnt  in  recruiting  criminals  for  the  grand  army  of  law  breakers  and  the 
giiit  ^ioaMBtt  of  Grintittality. 

Under  this  vicious  lack  of  police  system  a  professional  criminal  may 
operate  in  many  States  and  Cities  with  the  same  freedom  enjoyed  by  an 
noMletir  in  crioi^  A  {xrof cssional  crintUial  may  became  so  notorious 
and  well  known  to  the  police  of  New  York,  for  example,  that  he  does 
no|  cUre  to  set  a  foot  in  this  city.  He  may,  however,  go  to  Chicago  or 
•ny  other  city,  large  or  small,  and  operate  with  a  great  degree  of 
impunity.  He  changes  his  name,  assumes  another  identity  generally 
9^  even  should  he  be  arrested  for  the  commission  of  the  class  of,  crime 
iof  which  he  has  become  infamous,  in  another  city,  the  chancy  are  that 
he  will  not  be  recognized  as  a  professional  criminal,  and  may  ekher 
tscaf^  punishment  entirely,  or,  in  any  event,,  he  may  not  be  punislied 
in  a  mitimer  mrftuted  by  his  criminal  rectal  and  true  character. 

This  applies  to  all  criminals  ;  equally  to  the  burglar,  the  incendiary 
4llio  itarts  fires  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  insurance,  the  mercantile 
ildndler  wikO  stdcis  a  store  with  goods  on  credit  and  then  conveniently 
fails,  the  pickpocket,  the  bank  sneak-thief  and  the  rogues  of  high  and 

Ih  difealing  with  erine,  a  system  of  crime  preveHttcm  and  detection  •# 

a  high  order  of  perfection  must  be  employed.  This  country,  with  one 
tiM  Un^ealt  p^^idations  in  t^  world,  and  with  certainly  the  most 
oiWiinnniniBii  one,  peissesBes  no  nattkmal  police  system  of  eoop«nfti<Mi 
Whatever.  There  is  not  even  a  trace  of  one.  There  is  nothing  on  record, 
that  I  laow  of,  to  show  that  any  one  ever  gave  the  subject  of  estab- 
iriditl^  a  n«!^enal  Jsdlice  system  any  real  consider  Mb  man  woidii 
dream  of  conducting  his  private  business  without  a  system.  Neverthe- 
IfeMi,  tiie  moat  important  subject  of  the  handling  of  crime  in  this  country 
has  aarer  beeft  iqnMeiiuitiaed. 

% 

o 

In  all  other  governments,  and  certainly  in  all  other  first  rate  govern- 
Mttatn»  tiie  head  of  the  national  police  sjrsteoi  is  considered  suffidontiy 
important  to  be  represented  in  the  cabinet  or  at  the  council  table  of  the 
heads  of  the  government.  In  this  country  it  not  only  has  no  recognition 
hM  tiKft  is  nekhuiirf  at  the  present  time,  to  be  recognized. 

It  is  my  earnest  belief  that  a  National  Police  Bureau,  to  be  located 
picltiahljr  at  Washington,  should  be  established  at  once.  As  a  stef»; 
towwrda  thas  end,  in  May  1921, 1  mrranged  a  oonlewnce  of  the  polioe 

chie&  of  the  National  Police  Conference  which  held  several  lengthy  and 
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tttnmlnattAK  aawions  in  thia  City.   An  ideal  ammgement  would  be  to 

establish  an  International  Police  Bureau,  and  with  that  idea  alao  in 
mind,  I  arranged  a  conference  of  the  International  Chiefs  of  Police  in 
this  City  in  1922,  and  again  in  May  of  this  year,  with  very  gratifying 
results,  which  I  trust  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  close  and  profit- 
able police  relations  between  the  most  important  countries  in  the  World. 

All  of  this  has  been  very  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Something 
miffe  ia  aoedicd,  however,  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  endeavoring  to 
take  the  necessary  preliminary  stepa  which  will  bring  abeat  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Police  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  an 
ambitieita  thought,  I  know,  but  while  I  am  about  it  I  feel  that  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  World  t^otdd  not  la?  b^nd  the  others  in  respect 
to  the  perfection  of  its  police  system,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  National 
Pi^ce  Bureau  given  some  fcMrm  of  repres^talion  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  conncib  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  upwards  of  55  separate  National,  State,  Territorial  and 

Colonial  governments  in  this  country  and  its  colonies,  each  one  having 
a  different  Penal  Code  and  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  There  is  no 
established  place  thirotigh  which  important  police  information  is  or  could 
be  cleared.  There  is  no  Central  Bureau  available  to  Municipal  Police 
Peaces  wh«e  records  ai  criminal  identification  can  be  obtained  without 
cost.  There  is  no  place  wha-e  criminid  statistics  of  the  sevaral  States, 
Territories  and  Colonies  are  ofl&cially  collected.  There  is  no  National 
Criminal  I«aboratory  available  to  assist  State  or  Municipal  PoUce  Forces 
in  the  apprdiension  of  criminals  <w  the  suppression  or  prevention  of 
crime.  Nothing  has  been  accomplished  to  standardize  the  Penal  Laws 
or  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  several  States,  Territories  or 
C(donies. 

Nothing  has  been  accomplished  or  attempted  to  standardize  trafl&c 
xeguktions  on  our  public  highways.  No  facilities  have  been  prepared 
for  cooperative  action  to  fight  the  drug  evil.  There  is  no  establidied 
point  of  contact  between  the  police  authority  of  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries^ although  National,  State  or  M«uucipai  boundaries  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  baxrisr  to  criminal  activity. 

Our  Congress  should  take  immediate  action  to  establish  a  National 
Police  Bureau  under  Federal  supervision,  to  gather  and  distribute  to 
police  authorities  as  and  when  required  all  police  information,  criminal 
int^ligence,  crime  statistics  and  like  information  of  national  and  inter- 
national concern. 
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The  National  Police  Bureau  should  collect  information  and  recom- 
mend standards  of  streets  and  highway  traffic,  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
and  a  uniform  system  of  signs,  s^fnals  and  guides. 

The  National  Police  Bureau  should  maintain  a  constant  cooperation 
between  the  police  authorities  of  this  country  and  the  police  depsurtments 
of  foreign  cotmtries. 

The  National  Police  Bnrean  sliGuld  not  be  clothed  with  police 

authority  nor  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  conduct  of  any 
pcdice  department  agency,  dtha:  Municipal,  SUte  or  Federal. 

The  InteraatkHial  PioUce  Cooferaice,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

President,  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  responsible  executives  of  cities 
and  executives  of  National,  State  and  Municipal  police  organizations! 
throughput  die  world. 

While  I  am  dealing  with  this  subject  I  feet  that  I  should  take  this 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  sensational  assertions  that  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  daily  press  of  the  eadstence  of  a  "  crime  wave." 
The  figures  and  statistics  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  talk  prove  con- 
clusively that  crime,  as  crime,  is  a  national  and  not  local  condition. 
They  also  prove  that  there  has  been  a  national  increase  in  criminality  ,j 
both  of  which  statements  conclusively  dispose  of  the  ill-natured  charges' 
of  the  odstence  of  crime  waves  and  uncontrolable  outbursts  of  lawless- 
ness and  disorder.  We  in  New  York,  however,  are  thankful  that  v^e 
have  succeeded  in  reducing  serious  crimes  in  this  city  approximately 
35  per  cent,  over  the  figures  of  1916,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
have  added  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  the  population  of  the 
city  in  the  meantime.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  I  which  to  lay  particular  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  no 
law  enfcMTcement  agmcy,  whether  it  be  the  police,  the  county  prosecutcMrs 
or  the  judiciary,  can  function  and  perform  its  duties  to  the  public  with- 
out the  support  of  public  opinion  and  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  the 
public  at  large.  No  citizen  slu>uld  condone  m  ccmnive  at  crinie.  Every 
citizen  should  remember  that  regardless  of  his  personal  opinion  of  a  law, 
he  must  perform  his  duty  to  the  community  and  to  himself  by  supporting 
the  law  and  the  law  enforcement  agencies  without  faltering  or  without 
reservation. 
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THE  UNIFORMED  FORCE 

September  18,  1923 

THE  present  appears  to  be  as  good  an  opportunitg  as  has  ever 
presented  itself  for  me  to  correct  some  misconceptions,  that  the 
general  public  possesses,  coaceming  tke  uniformed  representative 
of  the  Police  Department  who  patrols  the  streets.  Probably  because  of 
thoughtfulness  or  carelessness,  an  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  general 
public  that  the  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City  employs  and 
discharges  policemen  in  very  much  the  same  fashion  as  does  the  head  of 
a  large  corporation.  This  is  entirely  wrong,  but,  because  of  this  notion, 
the  general  public  receives  an  impression  that  the  Police  Commissions: 
possesses  autocratic  powers,  which  he  does  not.  Prior  to  the  period 
during  which  our  great  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  head  of 
tile  Police  Department,  or  more  properly,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners,  the  executive  head  of  the  Police  Force  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  did  possess  such  authority,  with  all  of  the  potentiality  for 
abuse  and  discrimination  that  went  with  it. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  national 
figure,  quickly  perceived  not  only  the  injustice  of  such  a  condition,  but 
also  the  manner  in  which  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  of  this 
character  would  react  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  general  public,  and  he, 
therefore,  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  Police  Department 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Civil  Service,  a  selective  system  of  choosing 
public  servants  which  is  more  or  less  familiar  but  not  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  Uniformed  Force  of  the  Police  Department,  in  so  far  as  appoint- 
ment, promotions,  eligibility  for  pensions,  resignations,  retirements  and 
dismissals  are  concerned,  is  regulate4  l>y  the  Gi^y  CJiarter  ^nd  Ijy  ^e 
rules  of  the  Civil  Service  GommtstHon,  which  have  4^e  same  f«ree  and 
effect  as  statutory  law. 

Consequently,  then,  the  Police  Commissioner  has  virtually  no  choice 
whatever  in  the  selection  of  men  iox  appointment  to  the  Unifcuined 
F<Mre.  When  vacancies  occur,  which  they  do  with  great  frequency,  the 
Police  Commissioner  is  bound  by  law  to  ask  for  a  list  or  roster  from  the 
Civil  Service  Ccmunission  bearing  the  names  of  men  who  are  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  Probationary  Patrolman. 
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tkt  names  on  this  list  are  consecutively  riuinbered,  such  nUmbfefing 
i^mmai,  the  order  in  which  they  passed  the  tests  or  examination^ 
iatSA.  by  m  Givtt  Sim*  Cotteiission.  While  it  is  not  compulsory  on 
the  Police  Commissioner  to  do  so  ;  under  the  law  he  may  setect  onW 
0ttt  ^  «#*6,  h^  h«  ^tablished  the  custom  of  filling  existing  vacancies 
in  ^mm^  &tm  tmt  m  Ust  pr<mded  him  by  the  avil  Service 
Commission. 

mi^iim  semd  Stol  lll©llt^  probationary  period,  the  new  patrolman 
§6es  up  for  final  appoitltmefit  to  the  Police  Force.  It  is  only  at  thi# 
point  that  the  Police  Commissioner  possesses  discretionary  power,  m 
b*  is  itt-^MiMiSkni  of  infermition  that  is  derogatory  to  the  Probationary 
Patrolman,  or  is  infoTm«i  th«t  hik  seiVtefcs  during  his  probationary  period 
iMve  been  unsatisfactory  in  any  way,  it  is  optional  with  the  Pcrtic€ 
Commissioner  to  terminate  the  candidate's  services,  which  he  may  do  by 
failing  to  appoint  him  before  the  expiration  of  midnight  of  the  last  day 
of  his  six  months  probationary  period.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  final 
appoinftnght,  the  probationary  patrolman  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Uniforihe^  t^orce,  ahd  has  no  claims  on  the  PoUc^ 
Department  nor  the  City  of  New  York  as  a  result  of  his  temporary 
a&odliGdii  with  the  Department. 

It  will  thus  be  clearly  seen  that  the  Police  Commissioner  has  nothing 
Whkie^^  to  do  with  th6  employment  of  police  officers,  for  the  reason 
that  cifldttlat^  far  appdfiitmerit  to  the  Uniformed  Force  must  make 
direct  application  to  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  of  ttie  City 
df  Yotk,  i  bfjinch  of  the  city  government  thoroughly  independi^nt 
arid  in  no  Way  ufid^f  the  jtlfisdittioh  of  any  other  city  department  ndf 
official,  excepting  his  Honor,  the  Mayor. 

With  slight  variation  the  same  procedure  applies  to  promotions .  The 
patrolman  may  aspire  to  the  very  highest  rank  in  the  Police  Departm^t, 
which  is  as  it  should  be  in  our  democratic  form  of  government.  The 
mmm^  Wto,  tUti^  the  grades  of  Patrolman,  in  the  Uniformed 
Fftfctf,  are  Sergeant.  Lieutenant  arid  Captain.    Examinations  for  eadi 
one  of  these  ranks  must  be  taken  in  proper  order,  as  indicated. 
mt  ifjUteUtfllia  arid  B^tjferifkion  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
administration  of  the  Police  Depattm*ilt  havihg  nbthifllg  "^f^^^  td  dO 
With  them.    It  is  necessary  before  a  member  of  the  UmftHiried  Pdit^ 
iKtkfrti  eHgibie  to  take  tbt  eatamination  for  the  next  higher  rank,  that 
serve  a  minirhum  time  fisfted  by  the  Wttnicipal  Civil  Service  CommiS^ 
sioil.  in  his  rank,  in  order  that  he  may  thoroughly  familiarize  hini^ 
with  the  duties  of  it  and  prepare  himself  for  future  examinations. 
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On  attaining  the  rank  of  Captain,  a  member  of  the  Uniformed 
Force  becomes  eligible  fq^  assignmeiit  as  Deputy  Inspector,  Inspector, 
Deputy  Chief  Inspector  and  Chief  Inspector.  It  must  be  explained  that 
the  ranks  above  that  of  Captain  are  not  ranks  with  which  the  designee 
becomes  permanenUy  endowed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  preceding  mxet^. 
A  Deputy  Inspect<M',  Inspector,  Deputy  Chief  Inspector  or  Chief  Inspec- 
tor, as  their  titles  indicate,  are  supervising,  general  ofl&cers,  as  they  tak^ 
precedmce  over  all  other  ranks  in  the  Uniformed  Force,  the  Chief 
Inspector  being  the  highert  officer  in  the  Uniformed  Force,,  similar  to  a 
Major-General  in  the  Army  in  command  of  a  division.  These  are  the 
only  exceptions  that  are  made  in  behalf  of  the  Police  Commisaioner,  in 
permitting  him  to  ex«-dae  his  discretion  in  an  appointment.  It  iifi 
customary  to  fix  the  number  of  such  officers  in  the  budget,  but  they  are 
as  few  as  possible  crascnMnt  with  the  requironents  of  the  proptf  policia||; 
of  the  city. 

It  is  true  that  the  Police  Commissioner  may  appoint  and  reduce  these 
officers  as  often  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  without  making  any  ex* 
planations.  The  duties  devolving  upon  these  officers  at  the  present  time 
are  the  result  of  evolution  and  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  Police 
Department,  which  have  been  reflections  of  corresponding  changes  in 
the  growth  of  the  city.  The  respoi»ibilities  of  these  officers  at  the 
present  time  are  very  heavy,  if  they  have  a  proper  conception  of  them, 
and  it  has  always  been  my  endeavor  to  select  men  for  these  designations 
who  I  believe  wonld  have  a  proper  smae  <d  their  responmbilities.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  too  technical  and  for  that  reason  I  will  merely  say  that 
these  officers  are  directly  responsible  for  first :  the  conditions  of  public 
morals ;  and  second,  proper  and  adequate  patrol,  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 

Here,  in  a  nut-shell,  besides  the  administrative  authority,  which 
almost  wholl>  affects  matters  of  policy,  vou  have  the  much  talked-of  and 

A 

highly  exaggerated  autocratic  powers  ot  the  Police  Commissioner. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  in  the  world  of  corporate  business,  that  there 
shall  be  no  responsibility  without  adequate  authority.  When  the 
problems  that  confront  a  Police  Conunis^cmer  of  the  City  of  New  Ymk 
are  fully  understood,  I  think  that  any  business  man,  accustomed  to 
handling  large  organizations,  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  the  anthimty  of  the  Police  Commissioner  is  unduly  restricted. 
This  brings  me  to  the  point  that  I  most  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  through  the  medium  of  this  address ;  that  the  power  of  the 
police  of  the  present  time  rests  almost  entirely  upon  moral  suasion,  and 
not  upon  the  potentiality  of  physical  force. 
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The  general  public  does  not  realize  how  much  it  is  collectively 
indebted  to  its  Police  Department,  in  every  way.  Any  object  or  con- 
dition which  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  to  us  is  very  apt  to  sink  into 
in^gnificance  and  to,  at  least,  temporarily,  lose  its  real  value.  This  is 
true  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  pcdiceman,  who  is  such  a  familiar  sight  to 
the  average  citizen  that  the  latto*  loses  sight  of  the  significance  of  the 
policeman,  and  his  value  to  the  citizen.  Startling  exemplification  of 
this  occurred  during  the  time  that  the  present  President  of  the  Unital 
States,  Mr.  Calvin  Coolidge,  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
An  event  almost  without  precedent  in  the  municipal  history  of  this 
country  had  transpired.  The  Police  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston 
irtruck.  Up  to  that  time  we  could  ccmceive  of  tailors'  strikes,  bakers' 
strikes,  or  masons'  strikes,  miners'  strikes  and  railroadmen's  strikes, 
but  hardly  policemen's  strikes.  There  has  to  be  a  first  time  for  every- 
thing, and  the  Police  Force  of  the  City  of  Boston,  feeling  that  they  were 
not  being  treated  as  they  believed  they  should  be,  struck.  Being  a 
liiKhly  conservative  city,  the  people  of  Boston  at  first  refused  to  believe 
such  a  thing  could  happen.  The  lawless  element,  however,  were  not  so 
incredulous,  and  within,  one  might  almost  say«  a  period  of  minutes,  this 
donent  satisfied  itsdf  that  their  enonies,  the  Uniformed  Police  Force, 
were  not  on  duty  and  not  at  thdr  posts,  and  proceeded  to  take  advant- 
age of  this  extraordinary  situation.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  details, 
but  I  understand  that  within  an  hour  or  a  little  more  of  the  time  that 
the  strike  of  the  Boston  Police  became  public  property,  shop  windows 
on  many  of  the  prominent  thoroughfares  were  broken,  and  some  of  the 
shops  looted. 

The  vast  significance  of  this  incident  of  the  Boston  Police  strike  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Boston  is  noted  for  the  extreme  conservatism  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  it  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  cosmopolis  as  is  New 
York.  It  is  highly  homogeneous,  and  the  criminal  element,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  is  below  the  average  for  a  city  of  its  size,  because  of 
the  fact  that  in  a  city  of  the  character  of  Boston,  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
locate  and  identify  the  criminal  element.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
removal  of  the  moral  force,  exercised  by  an  organized,  functioning  Police 
Department,  this  elemmt  became  so  bold,  within  a  scarcely  appreciable 
space  of  time,  as  to  disregard  all  possible  future  consequences  and  to  set 
about  the  looting  of  the  city  as  though  they  were  the  vanguard  of  a 
conquering  host. 

The  members  of  the  Police  Department  of  New  York  City,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  cannot  be  expected  to  perform  the  service  and 
render  the  protection  which  they  shotdd,  without  the  fullest  support  and 
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dte&etenee  of  the  citizens.  In  Europe  the  police  forces,  individtttlly, 
hm  maek  mott  prts^t  aad  there  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
they  have  not  a  larger  laHttide  in  the  em^ojniteot  oi  phyakgl  force  tlMft 
that  given  our  American  police  forces.  Besides  that,  the  moral  effect  o# 
tii«f6ttee«i  mMk  Bttropeaii  cities  is  immensely  enhanced  by  the  com- 
mon knowledge  t4iat  any  incident  iKAtimlig  that  Hiey  Mr  be  ahie 
to  handle*  wili  call  forth  the  immediate  aid  of  troops,  large  nombett  e* 
tHndl  aftf  qtMFterlMk  is  or  i^ut,  or  within  easy  traveling  distance  of  the 
«ftjority  of  the  large  European  centers  of  fopiaM&tt^ 

in  this  cdtintry,  od  the  dther  iiaiid',  ah6<*t  HI  ik6  pi&t^  afld  mord 
€ffeef  possessed  by  the  Police  are  a  reflection  of  itmS  ¥ri  dif&it  f  dtttt  ttf 
tfir  e&kMmas  xe^OdiA  m  tfieto  by  the  citizens  of  the  city  which  they 
police,  aiid  I  desife  to  lay  great  enipiidsis  on  the  fact  that  the  inot€  tM 
citi^tis  support  the  police  and  respect  the  law,  the  greater  will  Be  tM«Bf 
9m  ^ietlrit^  aiid  the  better  protection  they  will  receive  in  respect  to 
fhtfir  persons  and  propel^. 

Much  unfair,  ignoraat  and  mali€»oaff  criticism  ia  aimed  at  the  pcAioe 
d^wrtmeats  in  our  country,  particularly  in  New  York  City,  and  I  feel 
that  J  ^dufidt^y  ss^  that  oNich  of  it  proceeds  from  those  who 
have,  by  some  fault  of  thistr  own,  bcien  the  stibJject  of  Felice  aetiaii 
or  who  object  to  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  individna* 
eitkeii- diotild  be  »eat  mtimspect  in  lending  his  name,  his  vote  or  his 
timtf  td  movementa  which  have  for  thdr  dbjefct  destmclWef  critieiam  o* 
the  Poliee  D^jartment,  of  which  the  Uniformed  Police  Force  consHtntea 
the  largest  part,  or  anything  which  might  operate  to  lessen  its  prestige 
and  fair  name.  Recollect  that  the  policeman  in  uniform,  who  is  such  a 
filttiliar  si^ht  to  ^very  dweller  in  this  City,  has  solemn  duties  ^tid  hfeavy 

fiy#rfi^  tlUSi  and  eV«ry  citizen,  even  to  the  extent,  as 
iflm  iiim>^m  p^ofeetlng  tSe^  ^nslf  thetaiaehfea  ok  the  ^i^m- 
qttfenfe«S  of  th^ir  own  folly,  and  that  the  least  that  the  citizens  can  SSr  11 
Ctfltflgnitli  ete^atidii  and  active  aid  to  these  men  in  their  efforts  td 
maintain  laW  afli  «Ntep       « dfieiieflee  to  ^ 

Captious  or  destrhctive  criticism  of  otur  police  departments',  i«rfii^ 
are  the  first  line  of  defense  of  law  and  order  and  constitutional  goverii- 
meht,  em,  as  the  Army  and  Navy  are  our  last  line  of  defense  against 
lawlessness  and  tfte  overthrow  of  government  by  force  and  violence,  is 
impolitic,  unwise  and  likely  to  bring  disaster.  Constriictive  criticiitin  is 
always  wdcome  and  helpful  and  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  responJdbfc 
<^cers  of-onr  great  pdKce  cnrganicatioas. 

mtft  Wf  IW*  ilr€  are  hcMing  the  line  with  a  very  limited  police 
force  as  (iompared  ^th  m  police  forced  df        of  the  Mflge  cJaipitria  irf 
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masogm.   As  a  general  nda,  ^bmy  ham  at  leatt  4aiiUa  «he  aimbar  at 

men  we  have  in  New  York  aad  BtJtusr  American  cities  pro  rata  to  the 
popula^ioti.  The  police  problem  in  New  ¥ork  ttom  every  standpoint,  is 
imtnaamrabty  mata  diftcult  aad  comite  than  the  |M»Uea  proMgin  49  ha 

found  in  any  of  the  capital  cities  of  the  *  *01d  Wc8fWl.*» 

^^Sfiten  we  it  said  :  "  Oh,  I  never  see  a  Policeman,"  ^nd 
wmw  ^QIHT^tless  people  s<eem  to  thinls:  Miat  |;hey  sitm^d  m  ft  POlififmaii 
every  time  they  look  out  of  their  door  or  out  of  tlieir  ttffmt  ^  ^ 
OD  4l|ty  on  their  pwh  particular  block.  Here  in  New  York  we  have  a 
pi  l/t,000  men,  and  tjt^  4o^  9fim  to  b«t  «  v^y  IgpsliW^  fPTcp. 
bn^  New  York  is  a  very  extensive  city  with  a  popi;l|(tion  gre^^  tlian 
nine-tenths  of  the  states  of  the  union,  and  greater  than  most  of  tb^ 
countries  that  make  np  the  I/eague  of  Nations, 

lipt  Hie  tell  you  how  our  little  army  of  12,000  men  is  distributed. 
Our  daily  sick  and  vacation  roll  the  year  round  is  about  800  men.  One 
tjiousand  seven  hundred  men  are  assigned  to  the  Traffic  Division  doing 
tb^t  all  import^t  work.  One  thousand  men  are  attached  |o  the 
Petective  Division  doing  duty  in  plain  clothes  in  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  high  crimes.  Five  hundred  men  are  on  duty  in  plain 
clothes  in  purstut  of  vice  and  gambling  and  Ipndred  conditions  affecting 
.public  morals.  I^ere  are  1,400  superior  officers,  indudii%  Sergeants, 
Ivieutenants,  Captains,  Deputy  Inspectors,  Inspectors,  Surgeons  and 
Qllielp,  wl|9  are  necessary  for  the  co^trfd  f4  a  greg(  semi-mi}itary 
organization.  Three  hundred  men  are  contiuuousiy  in  the  'fni>>i»K 
^fheoii  prepariq^  fqr  service  in  the  Department  or  in  the  Detective  Djvi- 
^Qn$  200  men  ^e  assigned  to  public  office  ^d  otb^  city  4ep^~ 
ments.  The  total  number  thus  accounted  for  is  about  6,000,  leavings 
6,000  men  for  regular  patrol  duty.    Now,  under  the  law  we  can  only 

work  these  m^n  eight  hoitrs  eacb  day  and  99 1^  i9m  httl  to  )k  4iyi4ed 

into  three  equal  parts  called  platoons,  giving  us  about  2,000  men  W  » 
maximum  for  service  during  each  hour  of  the  day.  The  maximum  is 
2,000,  but  the  average  number  actually  available  is  about  1,700,  for 
about  10%  are  busy  at  court,  and  we  are  obliged  to  detail  men  to  strike 
duty,  public  meetings,  parades  and  other  functions  which  considerably 
reduce  our  ^ective  force. 

This  city  covers  an  area  of  315  square  miles  and  there  are  4,000  miles 
of  streets  when  they  are  stretched  end  to  end  and  every  yard  of  this 
street  mileage  must  be  patrolled  by  a  man  on  foot,  a  man  on  a  bicycle,  a 
man  on  a  horse  or  a  man  on  a  motorcycle.  Pour  thousand  milea  in  a 
straight  line  would  reach  from  here  to  San  Francisco  and  far  otit  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  standing  on  that  four  thousand  mile  battle  front. 
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for  its  always  war  time  and  combat  time  in  poUce  work,  axe  these  1,700 

devoted  policemen,  this  "  Long  Thin  Line  in  Bltte,"  each  man  fighting 
alone,  giving  battle  to  an  unknown  enemy,  alone  in  the  darkness,  in  the 
streets,  the  cellars,  the  roofs,  along  the  gloomy  waterfront,  in  dark  and 
noisome  places,  by  day  and  night,  in  sunshine  or  storm,  in  winter  or 
summer,  and  upon  this  "  Thin  Blue  Line  "  depends  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  nearly  seven  millions  of  people  and  the  safety  of  ten  billions  of 
stored-up  wealth  and  property  in  the  City  of  New  York.  This  descrip- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  our  force  may  help  you  to  visualize  to  some 
extent  our  police  i»-6blem,  and  this  is  why  onr  good  citizens  and  business 
people  are  not  always  able  to  see  a  pcdiceman  when  they  look  out  of 
their  door  and  out  of  their  store,  or  even  upon  their  own  immediate 
block. 

Let  me  say  one  final  word  for  the  police  of  New  York  and  the  police 
of  America.  We  have  passed  through  dangerous  times ;  the  clouds  are 
breaking  and  they  are  drifting  behind  the  horizon,  but  the  danger  is  not 
entirely  passed.  May  I  ask  you  my  friends,  and  your  friends  and  all 
good  citizens  to  cheer  and  support  our  men  as  they  go  forward  into  this 
new  era,  the  era  of  reconstruction,  the  era  of  financial,  economic  and 
social  readjustment,  the  great  era  that  is  to  be  the  most  severe  test  of 
democracy  and  democratic  institutions  that  has  ever  been  presented  to 
any  people,  not  only  the  people  of  otir  country  but  of  ,the  entire  world. 

We  are  going  forward  into  this  new  era  with  you  all.  Your  hopes 
are  our  hoi>es,  your  ideals  our  ideals,  your  desires  our  desires.  Let  us 
make  the  most  of  our  splendid  heritages  as  hand  in  hand  and  with  firm 
confidence  in  the  genius  of  our  people  and  our  institutions  we  assume 
and  retain  forever  the  leadership  of  the  world. 

And  now,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  your  attention,  and 
for  the  opportunity  which  has  been  afEorded  me  to  tell  you  this  simple 
story  of  my  people. 


(Fourth  Subject) 
September  25,  1923 
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AS  THE  subject  of  my  concluding  speech  of  the  series  I  have 
delivered  over  the  radio,  through  the  courtesy  of  Station 

W  E  A  F ,  I  have  selected  the  Detective  Division  of  the  Police 
Department,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  the  Detective  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  main  force  of  headquartera,  district  and  precinct 

detectives,  the  Detective  Division  comprises  five  bureaus  of  detective- 
specialists,  namely,  the  Homicide  Bureau,  the  Protective  Bureau,  the 
Radical  Bureau,  the  Narcotic  Bureau  and  the  Missing  Perscms  Bureau. 

There  are  some  commonly  accepted  but  erroneous  notions  about  the 
detectives  of  the  New  York  Police  Force  which  I  hope  to  correct  during 
the  course  of  this  talk.  Many  have  £Udi  idea  that  detectives,  as  such,  are 
independent  of  the  Police  Department  and  that  they  have  more  or  less 
of  a  roving  commission  to  do  about  as  they  please  and  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  own  fancy  largely. 

The  Detective  Division,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York,  very  much  the  same  as  the 
Traffic  Division.  I/ike  the  members  of  the  Traffic  Division  the  members 
of  the  Detective  Division  are  all  policemen,  whose  work,  personality  or 

particular  training  appears  to  have  specially  qualified  them  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  detective. 

The  institution  of  the  Detective  Division  originated  some  seventy  or 

eighty  year§  ago  when  the  rising  tide  of  emigration  commenced  to  beat 
against  the  confines  of  what  was  once  post-Colonial  New  York.  The 
powers  that  were  at  the  time  had  just  about  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
members  of  the  Police  Force  under  their  command  that  it  was  imperatively 
necessary,  and  indeed  that  it  would  be  thereafter  compulsory,  for  them 
to  wear  uniforms.  The  police  officers  prior  to  that  time,  generally 
known  as  constables,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  wear  a  prescribed 
uniform  and  had  resented  the  s^tempts  of  various  municipal  officers  of 
adequate  authority,  to  enforce  a  regulation  requiring  members  of  the 
force  to  wear  a  prescribed  uniform. 
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With  the  uniforming  of  the  Police  Force  and  a  hugh  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  city,  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
organize  a  body  of  men,  drafted  from  among  the  ranks  of  the.  regular 
uniformed  force,  who  would  operate  in  civilian  clothing  among  the 
professional  criminals.  It  thus  came  about  that  the  uniformed  police 
officer  was  the  objective  representative  of  the  law  and  that  the  police 
officer  operating  in  civilian  clothes  became  the  subjective  representative 
of  the  law.  The  reason  for  this  was  very  plain  because  the  habitual 
criminal  was  careful,  then,  as  he  is  now,  not  to  commit  overt  acts  in  thct 
presence  of  the  uniformed  officer.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  pro^ 
vide  police  protection  in  a  form  that  would  not  be  so  obvious  to  the  eye, 
and  the  plain  dothes  man  or  detective  was  the  outgrowth  of  this 
demand.  * 

Prom  being  a  rather  casual  and  perfunctory  sort  of  a  body,  the 
Detective  Division  has  devdoped  into  a  highly  organized  and  efficient 
body  of  picked  men,  at  whose  disposal  is  placed  the  latest  scientific 
crime  detecting  devices  and  the  most  recent  developments  in  criminal 
intdligence. 

The  Detective  Division  devotes  most  of  its  attention  to  the  activities 
of  professional  criminals,  that  is  to  say,  Felons^  who,  having  already 
earned  a  criminal  record,  commit  still  other  crimes.  For  greater  con- 
venience in  handling  this  large  body  of  law  breakers,  their  activities  have 
been  dassified.  Each  item  of  this  dassification  is  handled  by  one  of  the 
bureaus  or  squads  of  the  Detective  Division,  the  members  of  which  are 
peculiarly  adapted  by  experience  and  training  to  handle  this  particular 
class  of  crime. 

Principal  among  these  bureaus  is  the  Homicide  Bureau,  which  takes 
charge  at  the  scene  of  homicides,  regardless  of  the  manner  of  their  com- 
mission. Numbered  among  the  members  of  this  bureau  are  several 
specialists,  linguists,  finger-print  experts,  chemists  and  photographic 
experts.  The  work  of  this  btureau  is  p^haps  the  most  important  in  the 
entire  Police  Department  as  it  deals  with  the  capital  crime  X)f  murder, 
and  all  cases  involving  the  killing  of  a  human  being  by  the  act,  procure- 
ment or  omission  of  anothtt'.  ■  .  ''J. 

The  number  of  homicides  in  this  city  in  1922  was  266,  and  the 
average  for  this  year,  so  far  is  less.  Though  some  mysterious  and  to 
me  absolutely  unaccountable  reasoning,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
blame  the  Police  for  the  number  of  murders  committed.  What  species 
of  logic  would  ^i^arrant  such  an  attitude,  I  have  never  been  able  ,  to 
determine.  A  murder  committed  on  the  impulse  of  tihe  moment,  because  of 
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its  very  character,  defies  anticipation ;  in  many  cases  the  guilty  individual 
is  not  aware  that  he  has  committed  murder  nntjl  after  the  deed  has 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  Murders  of  this  character  are  most  gen- 
erally the  climax  of  an  argnment  or  dispute,  and  the  murderer's  mind 
may  be  inflamed  hy  passion  or  stimulants.  A  vast  majority  of  tticll 
crimes  are  committed  indoors,  out  of  absolute  sight  or  hearing  of  any 
representative  of  the  PoHce  Departmcfit  and  a  policeman  would  have  to 
be  not  only  a  clairvoyant,  but  a  magician  as  well,  in  order  to  prevent 
crimes  of  this  character.  When  an  individual  of  sufficiently  evil  char- 
acter sets  out  to  tidEe  the  life  of  another,  he  is  not  apt ;  excepting  in  most 
rare  cases,  to  take  anyone  into  his  confidence.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
most  secretive  and  no  one  but  the  murderer  himself  could  possible  antici- 
pate and  prevent  his  contemplated  mme. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  most  people  have  never  looked  at  the  crime 
of  murder  from  just  this  standpomt,  but  I  think  that  everyone  who  has 
followed  my  remarks  will  understand  how  utterly  absurd  it  is  to  attempt 
to  hold  the  police  liable  for  the  vast  majority  of  homicides  or  murders 
committed  in  this  or  any  other  large  center  of  population. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  class  of  murders  which  are  reasonably  prevent- 
able. These  are  the  type  that  are  perpetrated  by  gangs  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  numerous  lawless  enterprises,  commit  murder,  and  the  type 
of  murder  that  is  committed  by  the  burglar  or  robber  who  kills  his 
victim  in  order  that  he  may  make  good  his  escape.  Intensive  super- 
vision of  these  particular  classes  of  criminals  will  prevent  them  from 
committing  crimes  or,  when  committed  will  result  in  their  immediate 
capture. 

Another  point  that  I  desire  to  emphasize  is  that  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  the  homicide  rate  in  New  York  City  is  among  the  lowest  in 
the  nation  ;  inddentaUy  I  might  add  this  is  also  true  of  the  fatalities  or 
homicides  due  to  traffic  accidents. 

WhUe  on  this  subject  I  must  point  out  that  New  York  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  American  cities,  from  a  police  standpoint,  not  only 
because  of  its  size,  but  also  because  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its 
inhabitants  and  the  fact  that  the  fame  of  New  York  City  has  so  spread 
throughout  the  world  that  it  has  become  the  Mecca  of  thousands  of  the 
weaker,  more  immoral  and  more  unfortunate  people  in  many  foreign 
lands ;  among  them  are  bound  to  be  representatives  of  the  criminal 
element  and  because  of  this  transient  criminal  population,  our  Detective 
Division  faces  a  tremendous  and  little  understood  problem  in  the  fidotion 
of  (simes  for  which  this  element  is  r^4>onsii>le' 
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Among  the  murders  committed  in  this  city,  there  are  many  which 

had  their  proximate  cause  on  the  other  side  of  the  world;  family 
quarrels  in  some  cases,  several  generations  old,  are  setUed  in  blood  in 
this  city  The  countrymen  of  the  principals  involved  in  such  crimes 
often  protect  the  perpetrators,  misleading  the  detectives  and  aiding 
the  criminals  to  escape.  These  are  the  personal  feud  or  Vendetta  type 
of  crimes  where  the  victims,  their  relatives  and  friends  refuse  to  aid  the 
police  but  elect  to  abide  their  day  or  time  of  personal  vengeance  accord- 
ing to  their  ancient  code,  but  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  situation, 
although  a  very  common  one. 

The  Protective  Bureau  consists  of  four  squads,  namely :  the  Safe  and 

Loft  Squad,  Pickpocket  Squad,  Truck  Squad  and  Automobile  Squad,  for 
the  investigation  and  control  of  the  classes  of  crimes  against  property 
which  the  names  of  these  squads  indicate. 

The  Safe  and  Loft  Squad  devotes  its  attention  to  safe  and  loft 
burglaries.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  city  when  safe  blow- 
ing was  a  matter  of  every  day  occurrence.  Under  modern  methods  of 
policing,  this  phase  of  criminal  endeavor  has  rapidly  become  almost  a 
lost  art  in  this  city. 

Its  place  was  taken,  in  a  measure,  by  the  crime  of  loft  burglary,  an 
awkward  designation  for  the  robbery  of  buildings  of  a  semi-warehouse 
character  in  which  are  kept  bulky  goods  of  considerable  value,  such  as 
raw  silk,  furs,  woolens  and  fine  linen.  The  more  desperate  and  skillful 
among  the  ranks  of  the  professional  criminals,  in  late  years,  turned  to 
loft  burglary  as  presenting  the  largest  returns  for  the  po-sonal  effort  ai^ 
risk  involved  in  criminal  enterprise. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  present  police  administration,  burglaries 
of  this  character  had  grown  to  alarming  proportions,  and  they  were  the 
cause  of  vast  losses  to  merchants  and  to  the  various  insurance  companies 
concerned.  A  careful  survey  of  this  situation  was  one  of  the  hrst  steps 
taken  by  the  present  police  administration,  with  the  result  that  antiquated 
methods  of  police  patrol  in  the  loft  building  districts  were  abolished,  and 
the  Safe  and  Loft  Squad  put  upon  a  basis  where  it  really  rendered 
efficient  service.  I  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  many  statistics  in  the 
course  of  this  talk  but  I  must  advert  to  figures  at  this  point  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  Safe  and  Loft  Squad  has  diminished  this  class  of 
crime : 

In  1917  there  were  569  loft  burglaries;  in  1918  there  were 427 ;  in 
1919  there  were  355 ;  in  1920  there  were  287  ;  in  1921  there  were  199, 
and  1922  there  were  115.  From  «11  iadications  there  will  be  still  lesft 
when  the  record  is  made  up  for  1923. 
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The  Pickpocket  Squad,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  used  im  the  inden- 
tion of  such  crimes  and  detection  of  this  particularly  despicable  class  of 
criminals  who,  for  many  years,  have  made  an  easy  living  by  picking 
pockeb  where  crowds  are  assembled  to  witness  a  parade  or  take  part  in 

public  meetings,  or  on  the  railway  cars,  in  department  stores,  theatre 
lobbies,  and  other  places  of  entertainment.  While  we  will,  in  all 
probability,  always  have  this  class  of  criminal  mth  us,  their  activities 
have  measurably  decreased  during  the  past  five  years,  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  ef&cient  services  rendered  by  the  corps  of  specialists  who 
make  up  the  Pickpocket  Squad. 

The  Truck  Squad  is  a  highly  organized  group  of  detectives  who 
specialize  in  the  prevention  of  robberies  from  trucks,  more  particularly 
trucks  carrying  goods  of  great  value  such  as  furs,  silks  and  other  costly 
ccmimodities.  The  results  of  their  activities  during  the  past  five  y^urs  . 
have  been  most  gratifying  for  this  class  of  crime  has  been  reduced  more 
than  60%. 

The  Automobile  Squad,  as  its  name  indicates,  investigates  all  com- 
plaints of  thefts  of  automobiles.  Such  thefts  are  very  numerous  and 
periodically  the  Police  Department  is  severely  ceni^ed,  not  only  for  its 
feilure  to  prevent  the  thefts  of  automobiles,  but  because  it  does  not 
immediately  secure  the  return  of  stolen  cars  to  their  owners.  There  is 
more  to  this  subject  than  the  general  public  has  any  conc^tion  of. 
Automobile  owners  and  operators  in  the  first  place  are  incredibly  careless 
and  indifferent  about  their  vehicles.  If  the  police  are  not  unceasingly 
vigilant,  antcmiobiles  would  be  l^t  standing  for  hoars  unattended,  a 
temptation  to  the  automobile  thief  and  ah  obstruction  to  traffic,  drawing 
the  imprecations  of  other  automobile  operators  and  causing  the  police 
extreme  annoyance.  Long  ago  this  situation  made  necessary,  special 
regulations  prohibiting  an  unoccupied  automobile  from  standing  indefin- 
itely on  the  highway  and  other  important  reforms  governing  the  auto- 
mobile business. 

The  Automobile  Squad  has  learned  from  aq>erience,  however,  that 
there  is  sometimes  method  in  the  madness  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
automobiles  who  leave  them  unattended.  It  has  developed  that  because 
of  the  heavy  insurance  on  the  automot»le,  its  owner  is  more  than  willing 
to  have  it  stolen,  so  that  he  may  collect  the  insurance  and  buy  himself 
a  more  up-to-date  car.  This  will  not  prevent  him  from  denouncing  the 
Police  DepMrtment»  in  the  most  scathing  terms,  when  he  disoovars  that 
the  car  has  been  stolen,  for  its  failure  to  give  him  what  he  pleases  to 
term  **  adequate  police  protection."    It  is  oftentimes  a  problem  for  the 
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AUtomol^  squad  to  d^^rmine  wh^ber  some  of  the  cMtplaints  entered 

of  automobiles  stolen  are  sincere  or  not,  and  whether  the  complainant 
has  not  actually  procured  the  theft. 

Automobile  insurance,  btu^glary  and  theft  insurance  against  the  loss 
of  property  of  great  value  or  which  may  ea^ly  be  trani^M>rted,  trans- 
ferred or  taken  out  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  insur- 
ance, stimulates  alleged  losses  of  this  character.  A  person  will  sit  in  a 
restaurant  and  carefully  watch  his  hat  and  coat  while  his  $5,000  auto- 
mobile stands  unattended  on  the  street.  The  answer  is  that  the  hat  and 
coat  are  not  insured  while  the  automobile  is. 

The  Radical  Bureau  is  made  up  of  separate  and  distinct  squads 
known  as  the  Gangster  Squad,  the  Industrial  Squad,  and  the  Bomb 
Squad.  The  Gangster  Squad,  a  group  of  courageous  and  resourceful 
detectives,  has  spread  terror  among  the  numerous  gangs  that  once  infested 
this  City.  The  Gangster  Squad  meets  them  on  their  own  ground,  gives 
them  measure  for  measure,  which  by  constant  and  vigorous  application, 
has  pointed  out  to  the  gangsters  the  advisability  of  transferring  their 
activities  to  scmie  other  place  or  renouncing  their  lawl^  enterprises  in 
New  York. 

The  Industrial  Squad  is  used  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  both 
sides  to  the  industrial  controversies  which  are  constantly  occurring  in 
this  city.  They  prevent  and  discourage  violence  upon  the  part  of  either 
of  the  contending  forces  by  fair  play  and  strict  enforcement  of  the  law 
and,  incidentally,  by  mediation  of  a  practical  nature.  They  have  pre- 
served the  peace  to  a  remarkable  degree  and  they  have  prevented  serious 
industrial  disturbances  in  this  city  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  ever  been 
known  heretofore. 

The  Bomb  Squad  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  detectives  experienced  in 
this  work,  who  specialise  in  the  suppression  of  dangerous  radicalism, 
anarchy  and  sedition  in  this  City.  During  and  immediately  after  the 
World  Wbi  they  ^Bkuently  handled  several  groups  of  dangerous  radicals 
who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  creed  which  advocated 
revolutionary  measures  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force 
and  violence,  and  i^aasrination.  No  group  of  men  in  the  entire  service 
are  rendering  more  heroic  arid  efficient  service  to  the  City  than  the  men 
attached  to  the  Bomb  Squad,  and  the  services  which  they  are  rendering 
make  not  only  the  security  of  the  people  and  government  of  this  City 
and  State,  but,  indeed,  the  security  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  entire  nation. 
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l!1ie  Missing  Persons  Bnreau  was  organized  a  few  years        for  the 

pupose  of  locating  persons  who,  for  any  reason,  were  missing  from  their 
accustomed  places.  Hundreds  of  dead  bodies  of  unknown  persons  have 
been  identified  through  the  activities  of  this  bureau,  uid  thousands  of 
children,  wayward  girls,  and  demented  persons  have  been  located, 
identified  and  restored  to  their  friends*  This  bureau  has  been  of  service 
not  only  to  the  people  of  this  city,  but  to  people  all  over  the  world  who 
have  applied  to  this  department  to  locate  their  missing  friends  and 
relatives. 

The  Narcotic  Division,  organized  within  the  last  few  years,  has 
rendered  tremendous  service  in  the  suppression  of  illicit  traffic  in 
narcotic  drugs.  The  unlawful  use  and  sale  of  narcotic  drugs  is  a  growing 
evil  in  this  country,  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards. 
During  the  last  three  years  we,  in  New  York,  have  made  more  arrests 
in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  narcotic  drug  law  than  in  all 
of  the  years  that  have  gone  before.  This  record  is  not  entirely  due  to 
the  increase  in  this  illegal  traffic,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  it  is  due 
to  our  increased  efficiency  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Statistics 
show  that  about  75%  of  the  drug  addicts  coming  into  our  custody  have 
a  criminal  record,  and  about  14%  of  the  desperate  criminals  charged 
with  a  felony,  who  are  arrested  by  the  New  York  Police  Department,  are 
addicted  to  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs.  Having  arrested  over  8,000  drug 
addicts  during  the  past  three  years  and  placed  them  uudar  custodial 
care,  and  treatment,  we  have  taken  oflE  the  streets  of  this  city,  6,000 
potential  criminals. 

Criminals  who  are  drug  addicts  are  more  resourceful,  bold  and  dan- 
gerous while  under  the  influence  of  drugs,  and  many  of  the  spectacular 
crimes  such  as  holdups  and  murders,  perpetrated  in  this  city  in  recent 
years,  were  committed  by  criminals  under  the  influence  of  narcotic 
drugs.  Better  laws  must  be  framed  by  the  government  and  by  the 
various  states  and  municipalities  if  we  are  to  efficiently  combat  this 
growing  menace.  This  matter  was  well  considered  by  the  recent  Inter- 
national Police  Conference  held  in  this  city.  The  police  depcurtments  of 
this  country  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  better  laws  and  better 
enforcement  of  the  laws  governing  this  vicious  and  unlawful  traffic,  but 
we  need  behind  us  the  force  of  public  opinion  which  should  be  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  dangerous  proportions  which  this  evil  has  assumed. 

Hie  listing  crime  conditions  in  this  city  are  most  gratifying.  We 
have  less  crime  to-day  than  at  any  time  for  a  number  of  years  past. 
There       four  crimes  in  the  criminal  calendar  which  are  known  as 
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crimes  of  violence  and  it  is  these  crimes  that  the  public  fear  the  most. 
These  are  the  crimes  of  Murder,  Pelooious  Assault,  Assault  and  Robbery, 
and  Burglary.  Notwithstandingr  the  fact  that  we  have  had  added  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  million  people  to  our  population  since  1917,  we 
have  had  a  decrease  in  these  crimes  of  about  40%.  The  figures  are 
as  follows :  In  1917  we  had  13,141  of  these  crimes;  in  1920  we  had 
11,597*;  in  1921  we  had  10,436  and  in  1922  we  had  9,147,  and  during 
the  first  half  of  this  y«ar  we  had  4,292  of  these  crimes  and  the  indicated 
number  for  the  entire  year  is  about  8,500. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  expect,  of  course,  but  I  shall  continue  along 
the  i>resent  lines  of  law  enforcement  in  the  hope  that  this  class  of  crime 
and  others  can  ultimately  be  brought  to  the  irreducible  minimum — to 
that  point  beyond  which  it  will  be  physically  impossible  under  our 
present  system  of  jurisprttdfMice  to  reduce  them  fttrthor.  The  Detective 
Division  including  the  special  bureaus  and  squads  to  which  I  have 
referred,  is  rendering  the  highest  quality  of  service  ever  accorded  in  the 
history  of  this  city.  Regardless  of  that  fact,  the  professionai  detractors 
of  the  Police  Department,  the  politicians  with  axes  to  grind,  some  civic 
societies  whose  sole  excuse  for  existence  is  their  talent  to  collect  funds 
and  incessantly  find  fault  with  the  Police  Department,  and  the  element 
which  has  come  into  official  contact  with  the  Police  Departmait  and  at« 
naturally  prejudiced  against  it,  will  all  unanimously  point  to  every 
apparent  failure  of  the  Police  Department,  and  e^»ectally  of  the  Detective 
Division  to  solve  crime  and  to  secure  the  punishment  of  the  criminals, 
but  none  of  them  will  ever  say  anything  of  the  successful  work  done  by  it. 

Why  not  take  oar  side.    The  pvXke  are  the  dividiasr  line  between 

right  and  wrong.  All  other  law-enforcement  bodies  or  agents,  are 
refinements  of  police  power.  The  police,  first,  last  and  all  the  time, 
are  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  and  proteetora  and  preservers  of  the 
inalienable  rights  and  individual  integrity  of  every  law-abiding  and  God- 
fearing human  being  within  their  jurisdiction.  Every  reputable  citizen, 
every  normal  person,  is  on  the  nde  ol  the  honest  police  officer.  They 
must  be,  if  only  for  selfish  reasons,  if  only  to  protect  themselves,  th«r 
parous  and  property. 

Every  gambler,  panderer  to  vice,  parasite  and  criminal,  generally 
looks  upon  the  reputable  citizen  and  normal  clean-living  person  as  his 
ptey.  Bvery  gambler,  paadaxer  to  vice,  parasite  and  criminal  abomin- 
ates the  very  name  of  the  p«»Hce,  sec^  every  opportunity  and  mate 
every  effort  to  discredit  them,  and  to  prejudice  the  community  against 
them.  It  is  much  to  the  advaata^^  of  the  law  breaker  and  parasite  to 
create  misunderstandings  between  the  pobtic  and  the  police. 
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Arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  gambler,  the  pandw-er  to  vice,  the  parasite 
and  the  criminal  is  an  unseen,  but  nevertheless  very  formidable,  army 
which  fattens  and  wallows  in  the  reeking  revenue  which  it  is  their 
btisiness  to  wrest  from  their  more  daring  but  less  cunning  associates  and 
dupes.  These  creatures  almost  defy  classification,  as  they  are  found 
hiding  among  the  rentable  members  of  every  btisiness  and  profession, 
who  are  brought  in  any  contact,  no  matter  how  remote,  with  the  shad- 
owed side  of  life.  They  take  little  or  no  risks  themselves,  and  as  a  rule, 
succeeds  in  pres^ving  their  mask  of  r«q>ectability,  bot  more  often  than 
not,  they  ravish  the  lion's  share  of  the  proceeds  of  crime,  and  they  are 
prompt  to  finance  and  protect  and  encourage  the  criminal  to  further 
lawlessness. 

Every  day  the  Police  Departments  of  this  and  other  cities  encounter 
the  displeasure  of  this  unseen  criminal  element,  and  every  day  their 
cunningly  laid  plans  must  be  anticipated  and  frustrated.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  them  to  enlist  reputable  but  misguided  individuals  in  their 
schemes,  under  various  pretexts. 

Briefly,  these  are  the  forces  of  disorder  with  which  the  police  have  to 
contend.  But  for  the  police  to  encompass  the  results  for  which  they 
were  created,  to  protect  life  and  propaty  and  maintain  law  and  order, 
they  must  have  the  active,  hearty  unstinted  cooperation  of  the  citizens 
of  the  community  at  large. 

The  power  of  public  opinion,  the  concrete  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments of  a  city,  state  or  nation,  is  the  most  potent  force  in  our  form  of 
government.  The  citizens  should  not  permit  any  person,  association  of 
persons  or  corporation,  icrespectiye  of  its  osten^ble  character  and  pur- 
poses, to  create  by  the  publication  of  alleged  news  articles  or  otherwise 
a  false  propaganda  to  pass  current  ^nder  the  guise  of  public  opinion,  and 
used  by  them  in  destroying  public  respect  for  poli<^.  power  to  promote 
enterprises  or  collective  purposes.  New  York  City  offers  a  characteristic 
and  indefensible. illustration  of  this  kind.  .  In  ,an  effort  to  besmirch  and 
discredit  our  city  and  p^ice  administration  t  various  agencies  have  played 
upon  the  citizens  of  New  York  City,  representing  conditions  here  in  jan 
utterly  false,  and,  to  the  unsophisticated »  shocking  light. 

The  only  feature  of  this  situation  worthy  of  any  attention  is  the  un- 
fortunate efEect  that  was  produced  upon  the  citizens  of  New  York  City. 
They  became  unjustifiably  alarmed,  and  permitted  doubts  of  the  effici^icy 
and  integrity  of  the  Police  Department  to  possess  them  without  first 
^naturely  considering  whether  such,alarm  and  doubts  were  warranted  by 
the  facts.    I  have  triedt^iam         aosd  .inajdieqLiiate  manner,  to  impress 
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on  the  citizens  of  New  York  City  that  sensational  statements,  and  even 
sensational  crimes,  are  not  significant  of  efficiency  or  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  or  any  other,  for  that 
matter.  It  is  undeniable  that  we  have  had  and  always  will  have  antim* 
ber  of  sensational  crimes  in  a  community  of  7,000,000  of  people.  It  is 
equally  undeniable,  however,  that  reports  of  these  crimes,  and,  in  fact, 
all  crimes,  have  been  subject  to  sensational  treatment.  It  is  again 
equally  undeniable  that  there  have  been  reports  of  crime  carefully  circu- 
lated that  never  had  any  existence  other  than  in  the  minds  of  those 
responsible  for  the  reports  and  their  efficient  circulation. 

History  shows  that  after  a  great  war  thore  is  an  unusual  amount  of 
lawlessness.    It  is  an  unfortunate  but  natural  reaction  from  the  abnormal 

war-time  conditions.  No  country  has  ever  escaped  from  such  reaction, 
and,  apparently,  no  country  ever  will.  When  all  the  facts  are  carefully 
weighed  and  appraised,  this  country  had  less  reason  to  expect  to  escape 
this  reaction  than  many  others.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  we  have 
escaped  much  of  it  in  a  fashion  that  has  been  little  short  of  miraculous, 
and  that  is  particularly  true  of  New  York  City. 

New  York  City  is  the  recdving  and  distributing  station  for  the  entire 
country.  It  must,  consequently,  be  home  in  mind  that  comparisons 
made  between  this  city  and  others  must  obviously  be  unfair  to  the 
former,  because  of  the  uniqueness  of  New  York  City's  position.  Never- 
theless, the  crime  records  of  New  York  City,  at  any  period  during  the 
present  administration  may  be  compared  to  those  of  any  great  munici- 
pality in  the  country,  and  found  to  be  much  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  urge  the  radio  audience,  which  is  essentially 
representative  of  the  public  and  of  the  feme  of  public  opinion,  to  avoid 
hasty  and  premature  judgment  based  upon  unfavorable  criticism  of  the 
Police  Department,  and  to  consider  that  for  the  most  part  only  the 
unfavorable  things  are  told  concerning  the  Police  Department,  and  that 
little  or  nothing  is  said  in  favor  of  it  or  of  the  obstacles  that  it  has  to 
meet  and  overcome  as  a  matter  of -daily  routine  in  its  attempts  to  enforce 
the  law  and  to  protect  the  people  at  large. 
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GRIME  PREVENTION 

October  2,  1923 

CRIME  is  a  disease,  with  all  the  dangers  of  a  pestilence,  and  with 
this  disease  as  with  all  other  diseases,  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.    The  public  generally  expects  that 
the  Police  Department,  and  particularly  the  members  of  the  Detective 
/Division,  can  prevent  crime,  and  when  a  crime  is  committed  the  police 
are  expected  to  immediately  apprehend  the  culprit,  recover  and  restore 
the  stolen  property  to  its  rightful  owner. 

The  Police  Department  and  the  members  of  the  Detective  Division 
would  be  much  more  sticcessful  in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
detection  and  arrest  of  the  criminals  if  they  were  able  to  obtain  prompt 

support  and  efficient  cooperation  from  the  public  which  they  serve. 

The  detectives  of  the  New  York  Police  Force  are  not  magicians  or 
clairvoyants.  They  are  practical  men,  and  many  of  them  are  specialists 
in  their  line.  If  the  public  refuse  to  give  them  the  fullest  information 
and  cooperation,  their  success  in  each  case  may  be  measured  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  by  the  truthfulness  or  cooperation 
of  their  clients.  There  is  an  old  axiom  that  no  one  should  (Attempt  to 
fool  their  doctor  or  lawyer,  this  injunction  might  be  applied  with  much 
greater  force  in  respect  to  the  detective  or  police  officer  who  is  trying 
to  serve  them  or  help  them  out  of  their  trouble. 

In  the  "Vendetta"  type  of  murder,  with  which  we  are  more  or  less 
familiar  in  this  city,  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  coopo-a- 
tion  from  the  immediate  family  of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  for  the 
reason  that  they  prefer  to  settle  the  matter  in  accordance  with  their  own 
racial  code,  in  their  own  way  and  in  their  own  time.  If  the  persons 
most  vitally  interested  would  assist  the  police  in  the  solution  of  these 
particular  crimes  the  Department  would  achieve  a  greater  degree  of 
success. 

Through  fear,  ignorance  or  to  avoid  publicity  or  the  trouble  of  attend- 
ing court  in  the  proper  prosecution  of  their  cases,  persons  stubbornly 

refuse  or  neglect  to  disclose  information  of  vital  importance  to  the  police 
in  their  e£Eort  to  apprehend  and  punish  criminals. 

Many  persons  have  information  which  would  be  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  police  and  which  they  might  disclose  through  the  medium  of 
anonymous  letters  directed  to  the  Police  Commissioner.  Such  informa- 
tion is  always  carefully  investigated  and  persons  who  are  in  the  possession 
of  such  information  and  who  fail  to  disclose  it  to  the  police  are  perhaps 
unintentionally  assisting  in  the  escape  of  dangerous  criminals  and  the 
IMTomotiou  of  crime. 
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In  the  recovery  of  stolen  jMroperty  .the  Police  Department  is  badly 

handicapped  by  the  inability  of  the  owners  to  give  even  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  stolen  property,  and  in  many  cases,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  persons  reporting  thefts  faU  or  refuse  to  give  ev€»  meagre 
details  for  the  identification  of  such  property.  We  always  have  in  the 
ctistody  of  the  D^artment  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  lost  or  stolen 
property  which  cannot  be  identified  for  lack  of  tangible  marks  of  identi- 
fication. How  many  of  my  hearers  can  tell  me  the  number  of  their  watefa 
movement  or  the  number  of  the  case,  and  how  many  of  you  can,  oflE- 
hand,  give  me  a  fair  description  of  your  watch,  ring  or  other  piece  of 
intimate  jewelry  or  thing  of  value  which  you  carry  on  your  person.  If 
this  is  true  of  the  things  which  you  carry  on  your  person  and  observe 
every  day,  how  much  more  true  is  it  of  valuable  articles,  such  as  silver- 
ware or  jewelry  which  is  only  used  occasionally.  Most  of  such  articles 
have  a  trademark  number  or  some  special  design  which  might  be  carefully 
recorded.  If  they  have  no  special  marks  of  identification  the  owner 
should  endeavor  to  supply  such  marks  that  may  be  used  as  a  means  of 
certain  identification  i»  the  event  of  its  loss. 

How  many  of  my  hearers  are  now  carrying  in  their  homes,  stocks  or 
bonds,  or  even  money  in  large  denominations  which  they  could  not 
identify  if  stolen.  How  many  of  you  own  or  aie  carrying  Uberty  Bonds 
or  like  securities,  which,  if  lost,  you  would  be  unable  to  give  the  serial 
namber  or  the  date  of  issue,  or  any  other  information  of  value  to  the 
police.  It  would  require  but  litOe  trouble  for  most  honseholders 
make  an  inventory  of  their  property  and  note  the  identification  marks  on 
articles  of  eonsiderafale  vakie. 

When  serious  crimes  are  committed,  bystanders,  or  witnesses  to  the 
act  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  poUce,  if  they  would  really  observe 
and  note  what  is  tran^ring,  sach  as  the  number  of  an  autcwaol^le  or  the 
description  of  a  car  which  is  connected  with  a  crime.  B5rstanders  shp^ 
note  as  closely  as  possible  the  appearance  of  persons  whom  they  observe 
committing  a  crime  and  carefully  note,  if  possible,  the  manner  in  which 
a  crime  is  committed  and,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  police  they  should 
come  forward  and  prompty  furnish  such  information.  Witnesses  to 
serious  crimes  because  of  indifference  or  failure  to  observe  what  is  taking 
place  are  seldom  able  to  help  the  police.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Watt 
Street  e^losicm,  in  all  probability  at  least  five  hundred  persons  actually 
saw  the  event.  No  two  <rf  them  seem  to  agree  as  to  what  actuaUy 
occurred.  They  differ  as  to  how  the  explosion  took  place,  as  to  tj?e 
noise  of  the  explosion,  whether  it  was  a  sharp  report  or  a  rumbling: 
report,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that-  there  was  more  than  one 
explosion.  They  differ  as  to  the  color  of  the  smoke ;  in  fact,  as  to 
pfacti<»]ly  ail  of  ^  details  which  might  have  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  police  if  the  facts  could  have  been  promptiy  and  correctiy  obtained. 
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.  Hofw  many  perscms  really  have  knowledge  which  would  be  of  valne 

to  the  police  regarding  the  commission  of  some  crime.  The  crime  of 
burglary  or  murder  may  be  committed  on  a  certain  block  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  nigrht.  Persons  passing  along  tins  street  may  have  noticed  an 
automobile  or  perhaps  one  or  two  suspicious  individuals  in  that  vicinity 
when  the  crime  was  perpetrated.  If  they  would  give  more  than  a  passing 
glance,  they  might,  when  a  crime  is  reported,  be  able  to  furnish  valuable 
information  and,  as  good  citizens,  they  should  immediately  report  such  cir- 
cumstances to  the  police  when  they  are  informed  that  a  crime  has  actually 
been  committed  in  that  locality.  Jnst  why  so  many  people  who  can 
be  of  assistance  should,  through  neglect,  indifference  or  fear  of  some 
kind,  fail  to  come  forward  and  assist  our  public  authorities  in  the  solution 
of  these  crimes  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  I  want  to  assure  the 
public  that  all  such  information  will  be  treated  as  confidential  and  who- 
ever may  assist  us  by  giving  such  information  will  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  courtesy. 

The  public  should  realize  that  the  criminal  is  a  ommion  enemy  of 
society  and  every  dtiztti  ^ould  cooperate  in  the  suppression  of  crime 

and  the  punishment  of  criminals.  The  police  are  only  public  servants 
in  these  matters  and  the  public  will  be  better  served  if  the  police  receive 
the  support  and  encourag«n«it  tlmt  they  are  entitled  to  receive  from 
their  employers,  the  people  of  this  city.  If  a  mad  dog  is  abroad  in  the 
street  everybody  on  the  block  will  join  in  the  chase  and  attempt  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  injury  to  anyone.  The  habitual  criminal  is  as 
dangerous  as  a  mad  dog  but,  instead  of  pursuing  him  or  helping  the 
police  to  pursue  him,  everybody  stands  aside  and  lets  the  police  depart- 
ment do  it  alone,  handicapped  by  lack  of  information  which  should  be, 
but  is  not,  placed  at  their  disposal. 

It  is  a  matter  of  everyday  occurrence  where  the  police  are  in  posses- 
sion of  or  have  discovered  information  which  points  to  the  guilt  of  a 
certain  individual,  they  lack  some  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  prevents  them  from  taking  action.  In  other  words,  while  we  are 
morally  certain  we  are  not  legally  certain  of  the  guilt  of  the  suspected 
person.  This  missing  link,  which  may  consist  of  what  may  seem  to  you 
a  very  unimportant  circumstance,  is  the  very  thing  that  is  necessary  to 
connect  and  clear  up  the  case.  And  at  the  same  time  we  are  positive 
that  there  are  people  who  are  in  possession  of  this  information  and  who, 
for  some  reason  of  thdr  own,  refuse  to  disclose  it  and  we  are  unable  to 
force  them  to  do  so. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  any  citizen  having  information  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  of  value  to  the  Police  Department  in  connection  with  any 
crime,  if  they  will  commumcate  with  the  Police  Commis^oner,  giving 
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their  names,  if  possible,  or  anonymously,  if  they  are  so  disposed,  the 
matter  will  receive  every  possible  consideration.  If  they  will  convey 
this  information  personally  to  the  detectives  attached  to  any  police  pre- 
cinct or  to  the  Detective  Division  at  Police  Headquarters  they  will  be 
courteously  treated  and  their  services  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 
Do  not  be  content  with  giving  this  information  to  an  officer  on  post  who 
may  not  appreciate  its  value.  Please  take  the  trouble  to  communicate 
it  in  writing  to  the  police  station  or  better  still  to  Police  Headquarters. 
All  such  d^ails  are  collected  at  Police  Headquartars  and  the  fragmentary 
part  of  a  story  of  crime  which  a  citizen  may  possess  might  well  be  the 
vital  point  in  the  whole  chain  of  circumstances  which  will  lead  to  an 
arrest  and  conviction. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  prepared  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''How  to  Guaid 

Against  Crime/*  I  will  now  repeat  some  of  these  warnings.  If  you 
desire  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  containing  these  warnings  it  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  if  you  will  address  your  request  to  the  Police  Commis* 
signer's  Secretary,  at  Police  Headquarters,  New  York  City. 

How  TO  GuAKD  Against  Cumb 

Don't  leave  your  house  or  apartment  until  you  are  sure  that  eveiy 
door  and  window  is  securely  fastened. 

When  you  leave  home,  don't  advertise  the  fact  by  pulling  down  the 

window  shades  or  by  leaving  a  note  in  the  letter  box  saying  that  you 
will  be  back  at  such  and  such  a  time  or  requesting  that  goods  be 
delivered  to  the  janitor,   ^eak  thieves  profit  by  sudi  advice. 

Don't  leave  your       over  the  door  or  under  the  mat. 

Don't  fail  to  bolt  your  dumbwaiter  door. 

Don't  rely  on  ordinary  locks  to  secure  your  apartment.  • 

Don't  leave  home  without  first  notifying  your  ndghbor  of  your 
al^nce. 

Don't  leave  your  key  with  the  janitor  or  hall  boys. 

Don't  leave  your  house  upon  receipt  of  a  message  that  yon  are 

wanted  on  the  telephone  at  an  adjacent  premises,  unless  the  person 
delivering  such  message  is  known  to  you. 

Don't  fail  to  notify  the  janitor  or  caretaker,  at  once,  if  you  see  a 
suspicious  person  in  the  halls  of  your  apartment  house. 

Don't  fail  to  notify  the  station-house  when  you  close  your  home  for 
the  summer;  also,  be  sure  to  securely  fasten  all  doors,  windows  and  area 
gates. 
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Don't  leave  valuables  in  the  house  when  yon  go  away  for  the 
gmuwer.    Tlueves  can  ^tejr  apy  house  if  they  have  time  enough. 

Don't  neglect  to  try  your  door  when  you  go  out,  to  see  if  it  is  really 
locked.  Snap  locks  do  not  always  work  properly  and  you  may  leave 
your  home  an  easy  prey  for  a  thief. 

Don't  fail  to  have  window  fasteners  of  an  improved  type  put  on 

windows.  Those  that  can  be  opened  by  a  table  knife  are  of  no  use.  If 
pQ9fiibk,  b«ve  tnirglar  iilnims  put  op  ^^dows  md  doors. 

Don't  fail  to  change  your  lock  when  keys  have  been  lost  or  stolen. 
Don't  leave  your  skylight  or  roof  doors  unfastened. 

Den't  fail  to  install  a  dopr  cimn  on  the  inside  of  outer  doors.  This 
}s  an  fxceiknt  proteption  for  womea  folks. 

Don't  allow  money  to  accttmuli^.    Make  deposits  often. 
Don't  let  employeea  know  the  contents  of  yonr  safe. 

Don't  leave  valuable  merchandise  in  yonr  window  or  show  case  over 

night. 

Don't  plsoe  articles  ef  value  iniMsement  storeroom. 

Don't  leave  yonr  fanlights  open  after  hours. 

Don't  leave  home  the  same  time  daily,  when  going  shopping. 

X)oa't  carry  your  pxoney  or  valuables  in  your  hip  pocket,  or  in  pockets 
of  yonr  outm  tfftm/&aks.   ^mh  pock»to  m»  the  i»o$t  accessible  to  the 

pickpocket. 

Don't  forget  to  lock  yonr  safe ;  don't  leave  the  combination  ntiinber 
in  yonr  desk  drawer,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  premises. 

Don*t  leave  your  place  of  business  and  place  a  notice  outside,  stating 
the  time  you  will  return. 

Don't  permit  your  employees  to  discuss  yt)ur  business  affairs  with 
outsiders. 

Don't  receive  and  pay  for  C.  O.  D.  packages  until  you  have  examined 
eontents  and  are  satisfied  that  the  goods  have  been  ordered  by  you. 

Don't  leave  your  handbag  in  the  baby  carriage  under  the  pillojv. 

Don't  leave  canvassers,  peddlers,  or  delivery  boys,  alone  in  a  room, 
during  yonr  absence. 

Ppo't  leave  your  rings  in  the  washroom. 

Don't  fail  to  count  your  change. 
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Don't  deliver  goods  to  expreas  agente  ttttless  yon  ^  iM>sitive  th^  are 

genuine  agents.    If  in  doubt,  exact  credentials. 

Don't  employ  anyone  ufttil  yott  have  exaaiiiicd  their  character  and 

verified  their  references. 

Don't  give  a  peddler  who  comes  to  your  door,  a  large  bill  to  get 
changed  and  expect  him  to  come  back.    If  he  does,  you  are  lucky. 

Don't  Hsten  to  get-rich  schemes.  You  may  be  talking  to  a  Confi- 
dence man.*' 

Don't  buy  an  automobile  from  a  stranger,  without  first  finding  out 
if  it  is  rightfully  his.    It  may  be  a  stolen  car. 

Don't  slip  the  handle  of  yonr  handbag  up  on  yonr  am.     Hold  the 

bag  firmly  and  directly  over  the  clasp. 

Don't  regard  jostling  or  pushing,  in  a  crowd,  as  acddctttal.  Be 
suspicious  of  persons  who  jostle  you. 

Don't  wear  valuable  jewelry  when  shopping. 

Don't  carry  more  money  than  you  will  need  and  don't  make  a  display 
of  the  money  you  have. 

Don't  show  your  money  in  public  places.  It  is  an  invitation  to 
criminals  to  follow,  assanlt  and  rob  you. 

Don't  stop  at  any  place  en  route  to  your  place  of  business  after  draw- 
ing money  from  the  bank  or  on  yonr  way  to  make  deposits. 

Don't  let  anyone  know  that  yotl  are  going  to  the  bank,  unless  it  ia 

absolutely  necessary. 

Don't  hold  unnecessary  conversations  relative  to  your  business,  par- 
ticularly to  drawing  or  making  deposits  at  the  bank. 

Don't  walk  to  and  from  the  bank,  to  or  from  your  place  of  business ; 
it  it  is  any  great  distance,  ride. 

Don't  send  one  man  if  you  can  send  two  to  the  bank  to  draw  or  make 
deposits.    Don't  send  any  but  trusted  and  bonded  employees ;  and  don't 

use  women  or  boys  for  such  work. 

Don't  permit  employees  to  select'  their  own  routes,  to  and  from  the 
bank.  You  do  the  selecting.  If  possible,  change  route  and  time 
frequently. 

Don't  show  3ronr  money  in  ptiblic  places. 

Don't  be  careless  when  you  get  into  a  crowd.  Keep  your  coat 
buttoned  up  and  an  eye  on  your  podcets. 
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Don't  fall  asleep  in  the  subway,  elevated  or  surface  car.  Tkis  gives 
the  pickpockets  a  good  chance  to  stead  your  valuftbles. 

Don't,  when  shopi»ng,  lay  your  Inndhag  on  ootmters,  while  looking 

at  merchandise.    This  is  an  opportunity  thieves  are  always  waiting  for. 

Don't  carry  your  money  in  a  conspicious  manner. 

Don't  fail  to  notify  the  police,  immediately,  upon  discovery  that 
something  has  been  lost  or  stolen. 

Don't  forget  to  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  case  and  movement  num- 
bers of  yonr  watch,  and  a  thofongh  description,  together  with  an  account 
of  all  marks  of  identification,  of  all  yonr  vidoables. 

Don't  fail  to  make  note  of  serial  numbers  of  your  bonds,  stocks, 
certificates,  or  shares,  in  any  corporation,  so  if  lost  or  stolen,  you  can 
furnish  serial  numbers  as  anidd  to  their  recovery. 

As  a  final  warning,  when  a  crime  is  committed  don't  get  excited. 
Don't  run  away  from  the  police  officers,  go  to  them  immediatdy  and  tell 
them  all  the  facts  you  know  about  the  crime.  Remember  the  least  delay 
may  let  the  criminal  escape.  He^  to  start  the  police  on  his  trail  with- 
out delay. 

Don't  fail  to  have  your  safe,  containing  valuables,  securely  locked 
during  business  hours  to  prevent  a  possible  "  hold-up." 

Don't  open  the  safe,  in  your  place  of  business,  for  any  purpose, 
while  there  are  suspicious  strangers  present.  Make  a  practice  of  closing 
the  outer  door  of  your  premises  at  the  close  of  the  business  day,  before 
putting  valuables  into  your  safe. 

Don't  neglect  to  notify  yova  local  police  station  if  you  have  a  large 

pay-roll,  giving  the  time  and  route  when  it  is  to  be  in  transit. 

Don't  obtain  your  pay-roll  from  a  bank  always  at  the  same  time. 
Irregularity  prevents  crooks  from  planning. 

Don't  employ  inexperienced  men  for  guards  or  messengers.  Armed, 
trained  men  should  be  employed  for  this  work. 

Don't  carry  large  sums  of  mon^  on  your  person.  A  check  book  is 
safer  and  more  convenient. 

Don't  hesitate  to  telephone  Police  Headquarters,  Spring  3100,  if 
suspicious  characters  are  Icutering  n«ur  your  home,  or  in,  or  near,  your 
place  of  business. 

Don't  fail  to  observe,  for  purposes  of  future  identification,  persons 
acting  suspiciously  in  your  vicinity. 


(Sixth  Subject) 
October  16,  1923 
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TRUTH  VERSUS  FICTION  IN  DETECTIVE  WORK 

Octobw  16,  1923 

YOU  are  familiar  with  the  old  axiom  that  *  *  truth  is  straoger  than 
fiction."   The  truth  regarding  modem,  intelligently  directed 

detective  work  is  more  strange  and  romantic  than  the  stories  of 
Conan  Doyle,  Gaboriau  or  Poe,  and  the  stage,  as  it  is  set  in  New  York 
every  year  in  nnmerons  intricate  detective  cases,  is,  in  truth,  more 

romantic  and  strange  than  fiction. 

Hiere  is  this  difference  between  the  work  of  the  practical  New  York 
detective  and  the  detective  of  fiction.  The  New  York  detective  starts 
on  his  case  with  perhaps  a  small  due  in  a  warp  and  woof  of  mystery, 
every  tangled  thread  of  which  must  be  followed  until  perchance  he  finds 
the  one  and  only  thread  that  leads  to  the  solution  of  a  great  crime. 

The  detective  of  fiction  has  behind  him  a  master  mind  who  always 
has  the  solution  in  hand  before  he  starts  his  detective  on  the  trail.  His 
detective  follows  a  well  charted  sea.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  go 
wrong.  His  success  is  inevitable  become  the  master  mind,  who  con- 
ceived the  plot  and  carries  it  forward  to  its  conclusion,  cannot  fail. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  practical  detective  must  succeed  if  he  can. 

The  sea  that  he  sails  is  not  charted ;  no  light-houses  illuminate  the 
coast.  He  must  reason  from  cause  to  effect  and  out  of  the  labyrinth  of 
information  presented  to  him  he  must  carefully  select  tangible  dues  amd 

grope  his  way  forward  toward  a  final  solution. 

The  practical  detective  frequently  knowns  beyond  the  peradventure 
of  a  doubt  that  he  has  solved  the  case,  that  he  has  discovered  the 
culprit  and  yet  he  has  not  suffident  legal  proof  to  cause  his  arrest  or 
bring  about  his  conviction.  In  fiction  the  sins  of  the  villain  always  over- 
take him  and  destroy  him ;  in  reality,  in  practical  detective  work,  the 
villain  may  be  known  and  3^  the  detective,  keen  as  a  bloodhoiind  on 
the  trail,  and  all  of  the  law-enforcement  ofl&cers  who  are  anxious  to  bring 
him  to  justice,  find  themsdves  fadng  a  %ton»  wall  b^us«  they  lack  the 
technical  legal  proof,  and  a  Scotch  verdict  must  be  rendered— in  other 
words,  "  guilty,  but  not  proven." 

The  reorganization  of  the  Detective  Division  was  effected  July  1, 
1918  and  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  the  former  ineffident  method  of 
assigning  detectives  to  branch  detective  bureaus  located  at  scattered, 
inconvenient  points  throughout  the  City  ;  this  system  was  abolished  and 
the  detective  were  as^gned,  in  aectndance  with  the  requirements  ot  each 
locality,  to  various  precinct  stati(m-houses,  thereby  enabling  the  Detective 
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Division  to  work  ill  a  ctese  eoopetadon  with  the  members  of  the  uniformed 
force,  which  is  vital  to  the  successful  performance  of  police  duty ;  this 
chfttlge  has  beett  of  great  advantage  to  the  public  who  are  no  longer 
compelled,  when  they  need  the  services  of  the  Detective  Bureau,  to 
travd  long  distances  to  isolated  branches  of  that  important  division  of 
the  sendee. 

The  work  of  the  Detective  Division  is  of  such  a  varied  character 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  record  here  more  than  a  few  iUustrations 
of  the  daily  work  of  the  Department. 

Thk  Murdbr  of  Samuki.  Wolchock 
In  the  afternoon  of  March  11,  1919,  Samuel. Wolchock,  proprietor 
of  a  stationary  store  at  208  Wyckoff  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  was  behind  the 
counter  of  his  store  when  two  men  entered,  one  of  the  men  stationed 
himsdf  on  the  inside  of  the  door  and  pulled  down  the  shade,  whUe  his 
confederate  ordered  Wolchock  to  put  his  hands  up  ;  this  man  with  a  drawn 
pistol  went  behind  the  counter  and  attempted  to  open  the  cash  register ; 
Wolchock  took  hold  of  him,  and  the  thief  fired  one  shot  which  went 
through  a  candy  show  case.  During  the  struggle  with  Wolchock  the 
defendant  fired  another  shot  which  passed  through  Wolchock' s  lung. 
The  wounded  man  ran  to  the  rear  of  his  store  and  out  of  the  side  door 
in  the  haUway  into  a  building  to  get  help,  where  he  dropped  dead. 
The  thieves  ran  to  the  street  and  separated,  running  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. A  description  of  the  thieves  were  given  by  persons  in  the  vicinity 
who  had  seen  two  men  run  from  the  store. 

On  October  29,  1919,  the  police  learned  of  a  man's  arrest  in  Mattoon, 
Illinois  who  had  in  his  possession  a  small  memorandum  book  in  which 
was  written  * '  Sam  Wolcock, "  also  "  Bleedcer  Street. ' '    A  detective  was 
sent  to  Mattoon  to  interview  the  prisoner.    The  officer  remained  there 
for  some  tunc.    The  prisoner  gave  the  name  of  Jesse  Reklaw.  he  being 
held  there  in  the  County  jail  on  a  charge  of  robbery.    The  detective 
finaUy  succeeded  after  many  interviews  in  obtaining  from  the  prisoner 
an  admission  that  he  was  one  of  tiie  men  who  perpetrated  the  robbery  of 
Wolchock's  store,  but  denied  that  he  did  any  shooting.    Also  he  further 
admitted  that  there  were  two  other  men  acting  in  concert  with  him  m 
the  robbery  of  Wolchock,  one  of  whom  was  known  to  him  as  John 
Nichols,  whom  he  met  at  Hunt's  Pdnl  RoUer  Skating  Rink,  in  tiie 
Bronx,  and  the  other  confederate  was  a  man  named  Joseph  Auth  or 
Ftttl*  Mayo,  whoa  tsxt  had  met  at  tiie  United  States  Naval  Disciplinary 
Barracks,  at  Deer  Island,  in  Boston,  ttftd  with  whoto  he  escaped  from 
Deer  Island  after  stealing  a  boat.    They  were  five  hours  in  the  water,  as 
th«y  had  no  0M8  for  the  boat  and  were  compdled  to  use  a  shovel  to  row 
the  boat  to  Chdsea,  from  which  point  they  went  to  Boston,  theiice  to 
Brooklyn,  where  they  committed  upwards  of  fifteen  robberies  sad 
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Wblle  they  were  at  BcM*<m  the  prisoner  stated  th*t  the  fom  kaowii 
tQ  him  as  Auth  or  Mayo  received  some  money.    The  T&^pt  oi  this 
money  was  traced  by  the  detectives  and  it  was  found  to  have  been 
sent  from  a  certain  address  in  the  Rideewopd  section  of  .Brooklyn. 
The  detective,  disguised  as  a  salesman,  made  a  honse  to  house  c^vas  of 
the  block  in  which  the  address  was  located  and  in  this  way  managed  to 
talk  to  the  sender  of  the  money,  from  whom  the  detective  learned  that 
Auth  had  enlisted  in  the  United  Stktes  Navy  and' was  at  the  Naval 
Station  in  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  found  under  the  name  of 
Frank  Mayo.   When  questioned  by  the  detective  Auth  confessed  his  part 
in  the  robbery.    He  had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wolchock's  store 
before  enUsting  in  the  Navy  and  had  frequented  the  store.    He  admitted 
that  he  had  planned  the  robbery  and  temained  a  block  and  a  half  away 
from  the  scene  of  the  crime  to  prevent Wolchock  from  recognizing  him  ; 
that  the  revolver  which  a  man  known  to  him  as  John  Nichols  was  armed 
with  had  been  given  to  Nichols  by  him  after  he  purchased  the  revolver 
on  River  Street,  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  same  time  Walker, 
aUas  Reklaw,  which  is  the  name  Walker  spelled  backwards,  had  also 
purchased  a  revolver,  and  it  was  this,  revolver  that  was  used  in  the 
shooting  and  killing  of  Wolchock.    WWlfe  Nichols  was  making  bis 
escape  from  Wolchock's  store  he  ran  by  the  point  where  Auth  was 
standing,  and  that  he,  Auth.  took  off  his  c<Mit  and  gav^  it  to  Nichols  to 
enable  him  to  avoid  detection. 

A  search  was  then  instituted  for  John  Nichols,  and  all  the 
enhsted  in  the  United  States  Navy  under  the  name  of  John  Nichols  were 
investigated  but  none  of  them  answered  the  description  of  the  John 
Nichols  whom  the  detectives  were  searching  Jor.  Finally  the  detective 
became  acquainted  with  two  young  women  who  had  met  Nichols  and 
Walker  at  the  Hunt's  Point  RoUer  Skating  Rink,  on  which  occasion 
inchols  told  them  of  working  on  a  vessel  plying  betw^  the  Navy  Yard 
and  an  island  where  amunition  was  stored  and  sjso  told'  them  that  he 
had  worked  on  the  transport  Santa  Clara.  This  information  was 
investigated  and  it  Was  discovered  that  a  man  named  Guy  Nichols  had 
been  a  seaman  on  the  Santa  Clara  and  it  was  also  found  that  Guy  Nichols 
had  been  attached  to  a  Government  tug  that  ran  to  lona  Island,  a  naval 
hiagazine  stetion  in  the  titidson  River, 

At,  the  Navy  Y^d  it  was  found  that  ail  enlisted  and  civilian 
employees  who  were  stationed  at  the  N^vy  Yard  during  the.war  were 
required  to  have  a  pass  with  their  photographs  thereon.  The  pass  issued 
to  Guy  Nichols  was  ^hibited  and  it  was  identified  as  the  person  known 
as  John  Nichols.  It  was  subsequently  discovered  the  John  Nichols  ,  was 
aboard  a  warship  then  at  sea ;  this  warship  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  John  Nichols  was  found  and  arrested  by  the  Detectiye  Division, 
Walker,  alias  Reklaw,  Nichols  and  Auth  all  confessed  th^r  part  in  the 
crime  of  the  robbery  of  Wolchock.    Walker  and  Nichols  were  udicted 
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and  placed  on  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Kings  County,  and  were 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  sentenced  to  death,  which 
judgment  was  executed  at  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

Auth  was  subsequently  tried  in  the  same  court  but  in  the  face  of  his 
confession  supported  by  corroborative  evidence  he  was  acquitted  by  the 
Jury.  In  connection  with  this  case  a  man  named  WiUiam  Hyde,  who 
had  been  identified  by  some  of  the  witnesses  who  had  seen  the  men  run- 
ning from  the  Wolchock  store  on  the  day  of  the  crime  as  one  of  the  men 
seen  running  away,  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  but  sub- 
sequently released  from  prison  <in  the  recommendation  of  the  District 
Attorney. 

After  his  release  from  prison,  Hyde  wrote  a  lettler  to  the  Police 
Commissioner  in  which  he  thanked  the  Police  for  the  arrest  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  robbery  and  murder  of  Wolchock 
which  served  to  exonerate  him. 

Death  of  Nataro  Yasuhara 

In  the  afternoon  of  October  5,  1921,  the  dead  bo4y  of  a  Japanese 
was  found  lying  underneath  the  bed  in  Room  139,  Hotel  Empire,  Broad- 
way and  63d  Street,  fully  dressed  and  a  small  white  table  cloth  twisted 
arid  fastened  about  his  neck,  death  having  been  caused  by  strangulation. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  a  struggle,  the  room  being  in  order,  except  for 
the  table  cloth  that  covered  the  small  table  in  the  room.    It  was  there- 
fore concluded  by  the  investigating  officers  that  he  had  been  struck  a  jiu 
jitsu  blow  which  rendered  him  unconscious  and  the  table  cloth  was  after- 
ward twisted  and  fastened  around  his  neck  and  the  body  pushed  under 
the  bed.    No  money  was  found  in  the  clothing  but  a  penny  was  found 
on  the  floor,  and  it  was  concluded  that  he  had  been  enticed  to  the  room, 
shun  and  robbed.    Two  and  a  half  blocks  away  from  the  Hotel  was  a 
Japanese  boarding  house.   Japanese  living  at  this  house  were  brought  to 
the  Hotel  by  the  Police  and  the  dead  man'  was  identified  as  Nataro 
Yasuhara,  who,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  lived  at  their  boarding  house, 
146  West  65th  Street,  since  September  17,  that  year,  and  before  going 
there  he  had  been  employed  at  the  Physiatric  Institute,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
At  that  institution  it  was  ascertained  that,  when  he  left  there  September 
17th,  he  had  $230  in  his  possession.    All  the  Japanese  at  the  institute 
were  investigated,  but  none  answered  the  description  of  the  Japanese 
who  engaged  Room  139  at  the  Hotel  Empire  and  registered  as  Kohn 
Tan.    The  last  seen  of  the  man  known  as  Kohn  Tan  was  at  9.30 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  that  the  body  was  found.    All  the  Japanese 
suspects  were  ehminated  except  two,  one  known  as  Saito.    It  was  learned 
that  he  left  the  boarding  house  saying  he  had  a  position  at  the  Midwood 
Sanitarium,  Winthrop  Street,  Brooklyn,  but  no  such  person  was  employed 
there.   It  was.then  ascertained  that  Saito  had  worked  for  M.  F.  Hayashi, 
ftistauraat  keeper,  in  OemSx^,  N.  J.   Harashi,  stated  that  he  had  a 
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Japanese  working  for  him  at  one  time  nmaed  Saito  and  when  questioned 
as  to  what  kind  of  clothes  he  wore,  he  stated  that  Saito  had  a  atiit  of 
clothes  made  by  a  tattor  named  Goldberg,  on  Union  Avenue.  Cranford. 
This  was  verified  and  a  sample  of  the  cloth  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Gold- 
berg and  was  shown  to  hotel  employees,  who  stated  it  was  the  same 
shade  of  brown  as  the  snit  worn  by  the  man  seen  with  the  deceased  at 
the  hotel.     It  was  also  learned  from  Mr.  Hayashi  daring  the  officer's 
interview  with  him  that  Saito  had  been  a  seaman  on  the  Kokessi  Line. 
At  the  SnsnU  Steamship  Co.,  220  Broadway,  it  was  found  that  a  man 
named  Saito  Taizo  had  applied  to  them  for  a  job  as  a  seaman ;  that  there 
was  with  Saito  Taizo  another  Japanese  who  gave  the  name  of  Matzi, 
40  Catherine  Street.    The  officers  went  to  40  Catherine  Street  which  was 
found  to  be  a  Japanese  boarding  house,  Saito  Taizo  answered  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  known  as  Kohn  Tan  at  the  Hotel  Empire,  and  wore  a  sttit 
of  clothes  soch  as  described  by  the  hotel  employees  and  the  one  made  by 
Goldberg  in  Cranford.    He  admitted  that  he  had  been  at  the  hotel  with 
the  deceased  and  that  on  the  morning  of  October  5,  1921,  he  had  killed 
Yasnrhara  by  striking  him  a  blow  in  the  stomach  knocking  him  to  the 
floor  and  took  a  table  cloth  from  the  top  of  a  small  table  and  tied  it  about 
the  neck  of  the  deceased  and  stole  a  sum  of  money  from  the  clothing 
of  the  man  he  had  killed,  left  the  hotel  and  went  to  Newark,  N.  J. 
In  the  search  for  the  perpetrator  of  this  crime  and  his  final  arrest  and 
confession,  just  nine  days  were  consumed.    Taizo  was  tried  in  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  New  York  County,  and  on  February  17,  1922,  was 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  sentenced  to  death.    His  convic- 
tion was  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Saito  Taizo  was  executed 
at  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

Dbath  op  Hei.«n  Hcb^bach  and  Joseph  Hoi.bach 

Joseph  Holbach,  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  and  saloon  in  South  Ozone 
Park,  Borough  of  Queens.  At  12.20  A.  M.,  January  20,  1919,  four  men 
entered  the  saloon,  and  took  seats  at  a  table  in  the  place.  They  waited 
until  three  women  who  were  in  the  place  left  and  then  one  of  the  four 
men  got  up  drew  a  revolver  and  commanded  Holback  who  was  carrying 
a  tray  containing  four  glasses  of  beer,  to  throw  up  his  hands.  Holbach 
put  the  beer  on  the  table  and  struck  this  man  in  the  face.  One  of  the 
other  men  got  up,  drawing  a  38-calibre  revolver,  discharged  it,  and  the 
man  who  had  commanded  Holbach  to  put  up  his  hands  also  started 
shooting.  Mrs.  Holbach,  who  was  in  the  rear  room,  came  into  the  room 
where  she  heard  the  shooting  and  was  shot  and  instantly  killed.  Her 
husband  was  also  shot  and  dangerously  wounded.  He  died  the  follow- 
ing day  at  St.  John's  Hospital. 

The  investigating  officers,  from  a  description  of  the  men  that  were 
in  the  saloon,  suspected  that  one  of  the  men  was  a  Michael  Casaliao. 
After  a  search  covering  seventy-three  days,  he  was  finally  located  work- 
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ing  as  a  kborer  at  Fairport,  New  York,  ten  mUes  from  Rochester,  under 
the  name  of  Sam  Saparito.  The  investigating  officers  arrested  him  and 
obtained  a  confession  as  to  the  part  he  took  in  the  crime  and  the  others 
that  were  engaged  in  it.  In  the  meantime  it  was  learned  that  a  man 
named  Paul,  who  worked  for  a  farmer  near  the  Holbach  Hotel,  had  been 
in  the  saloon  about  a  week  prior  with  one  of  the  four  men  who  had  come 
into  Holbach's  saloon  the  night  of  the  shootiiig.  The  man  known  as 
Paul,  later  turned  out  to  be  Paul  Ricca.  was  also  arrested  and  from  the 
investigation  it  developed  that  the  crime  was  planned  by  Frank  Rialo, 
Rocco  Braccia,  Paul  Ricca  and  Nicholas  Chiusano ;  Tony  Bruno, 
Michael  Casalino  and  Giuseppe  Zambelle  were  the  ones  picked  out  to 
commit  the  robbery,  and  that  Zambella  and  CasUno  were  the  two  men 
who  did  the  shooting.  ZambeUe  and  CasaUno  were  tried  in  the  County 
Court  of  Queens  and  convicted  of  murder  in"  the  first  degree,  sentenced 
to  death  and  were  executed  in  Sing  Sing  Prison.  Frank  Rialo  and  Paul 
Ricca  were  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  and  sentenced  to 
State's  Prison  for  twenty  years  to  life ;  Bruno  and  Chiusano  turned 
Stale's  evidence  and  were  aUowed  to  plead  guilty  to  manslaughter  and 
sentenced  to  State's  Prison  for  life. 

Hold-Ups  by  Thomas  Burks.  "Rbd"  Hopb.  and  Edward  McIntyr« 
During  the  latter  part  of  August  and  early  September  of  this  year, 
three  unknown  men  operated  during  the  late  night  and  early  moiiiing 
hours,  committed  desperate  hold-ups,  at  revolver  point,  throughout  the 
city  of  New  York.  Some  of  their  victims  were  chauffeurs  of  taxicabs, 
whom  they  would  hire  at  various  points,  and  after  being  driven  some 
distance,  would  assault,  rob  and  drop  them  off  at  a  remote  place  and 
use  the  taxicab  as  a  means  of  flight.  The  abandoned  cab  would  be  found 
later  by  the  police. 

Another  method  employed  by  this  band  was  visiting  hotels  after 
midnight,  and,  at  revolver  point,  compel  the  cashier  or  derk  on  duty  to 
hold  up  his  hands,  rifle  the  cash  drawer  of  the  hotel  and  steal  articles 
of  value. 

This  hold-up  trio,  after  the  completion  of  a  job,  would  divide  the 
spoils  at  various  places,  chsnging  their  readezvotis  afer  each  affair. 

The  Detective  Division  obtained  a  description  of  these  bandits. 
The  city  was  scoured  for  them.  A  round  up  of  professional  thiev^  and 
criminals  was  ordered  as  a  result.  About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
September  13,  1919,  Detective  Sergeant  Clarence  Daly  noticed  three  men 
in  a  taxicab  at  the  comer  of  53d  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  whose 
description  fitted  the  trio  operating  in  hold-ups.  Without  assistance, 
Detective  Daly  took  the  three  into  custody,  at  revolver  point,  and  drove 
them  to  the  26th  precinct  Station-liottse  in  West  47th  Street.  They  were 
Thomas  Burke,  George  Hope,  alias  ' '  Red ' '  Hope,  and  Edward  Mclntvre, 
€x-convicts. 
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These  three  bandits  confessed  and  were  identified  as  having  perpe- 
trated twenty  robberies' of  hotel  cteAs,  taxicab  drivers  and  oth^s  at 
various  points  throughout  the  city,  within  a  period  of  fifteen  days, 
taking  as  their  booty  a  total  of  about  $11,065  in  cash,  but  each  robbery, 
however  small  the  proceeds,  was  accompanied  by  the  display  of  revolvers, 
and  the  persons  assaulted  were  either  alone  in  the  privacy  of  a  deserted 
hotel  office  or  other  similar  place  in  the  dead  of  night,  or  in  taxicabs 
driving  in  parks  or  obscure  places. 

These  robbers,  each  of  them,  were  prepared  and  determined  to 
isommit  cowardly  murder  in  any  of  the  many  robberies,  if  they  were 
resisted  by  their  victin^s. 

Each  of  the  three  men  were  tried  and  convicted  before  Judge 
Rosalsky.  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.    George  Hope,  alias  Red 
Hope,  and  Edward  Mclntyre  were  each  sentenced  to  serve  20  years  in 
State's  Prison.    Thomas  Burke  was  sentenced  to  serve  15  yeaiB  m 
State's  Prison. 

To-night  out  of  a  multitude  of  important  cases,  I  have  tried  to  give 
yon  a  few  which  in  some  smaU  measure  illustrate  the  modern  criminal 
and  detective  method,  as  against  the  plausible  but  very  impracticable 
methods  described  in  the  fiction  of  to-day  and  yesterday.  Most  criminals 
are  very  practical  and  usuaUy  clever  people,  but  there  is  nothing  very 
mysterious  about  their  work.  Onr  detectives  are  also  clever  and  practi^ 
cal  they  know  the  ways  of  the  criminal  and  they  match  their  wits  and 
logic  against  the  wiles  of  the  crook  and  sooner  or  later  we  win.  The 
crbok  may  beat  us  for  a  time  if  he  is  a  new  crook  in  town  or  a  new  man 
at  the  game,  but  the  pitcher  will  go  to  the  well  once  to  often,  and  ^at  is 
the  story  as  we  know  is  as  a  matter  of  every  day  business  of  Police 
Headquarters. 

I  know  yon  are  waiting  to  hear  something  about  our  unsolved  cases 
which  have  attracted  wide  interest.  Yon  will  be  an^ot»s  Jo  know  some- 
thing about  some  of  the  sensational  cases  such  as  the  Hlwell  case,  toe 
case  of  Dorothy  Keenan.  and  many  others  of  their  kind  which  are  stil 
unsolved  so  far  as  arrests  and  convictions  are  concerned,  but  many  of 
these  cases  are  no  mystery  to  us,  because  we  are  sure  we  have  the  facts 
but  we  lack  legal  proof  and  until  we  get  it  we  must  watch  and  wait^ 
None  of  these  cases  are  ever  closed  until  the  principals  are  dead.  We 
are  always  on  their  trail  and  some  day,  some  how,  we  hope  ^  ^«  ^hat 
bit  of  proof,  that  missing  Unk,  that  will  complete  the  chain  of  evidence 
and  bring  Conviction.  It  is  better  to  wait  and  be  sure  of  your  game, 
rather  than  to  shoot  too  soon  and  miss  your  shot. 

I  am  whetting  your  appetite  to-night  for  the  more  ^ 
interesting  tales  which  I  am  reserving  for  another  time.    I  shall  be  glaa 
all  that  I  shonld  tell  yon  withont  doing  injustice  or  defeaUng 
the  ends  of  justice. 
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PROHIBITION— "Thon  shalt  not  drink  intoxicating  liquors,"  from 
time  immemorial  a  rale  of  personal  conduct,  now  a  mandate  of 
our  basic  law,  is  agitating  the  minds  of  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  110  millions  who  call  themselves  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  As  a  topic  of  conversation,  the  liquor  question  has 
crowded  all  other  topics,  even  the  weather,  out  of  our  national  picture. 
At  the  fireside ;  at  the  banquet  board ;  at  thfe  theatre ;  at  the  ball ;  at  the 
ball  game ;  at  the  races  ;  at  the  church  ;  at  the  wedding ;  at  the  funeral ; 
at  the  business  conference  where  captains  of  industry  meet ;  on  the  trans- 
atlantic hner  or  the  trans-continental  express;  in  the  airship  floating 
above  the  clouds:  the  problem  "To  drink  or  not  to  drink"  is  the  ab- 
sorbing question  of  the  hour.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  '  'we 
have  any  bananas,"  for  a  time  seemed  to  hold  its  own  with  our  favorite 
topic,  but  even  the  supply  of  bananas  sinks  into  insignificance  as  com- 
pared with  this  great  American  question. 

I  am  frequently  asked  what  effect  prohibition  has  had  regarding  crime 
conditions  in  New  York  City,  and  that  question  is  almost  as  intelligible 
and  the  answer  as  tangible  as  the  question  of  "How  old  is  Ann?"  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  ^ect  real  prohibition  would  ha^eon  crime  in  this  city 
because  we  have  never  had  any  real  prohibition  up  to  this  time.  More 
persons  were  arrested  for  intoxication  during  the  year  1922  than  during 
either  of  the  years  of  1918,  1919,  1920  or  1921,  the  year  next  before  and 
the  three  years  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  national  prohibition 
law  in  this  country.  The  figures  on  arrests  for  intoxication  in  this  city 
for  these  years  are  as  follows : 

1918  8795 

1919  7028 

1920  -   7804 

1921   8169 

1922       -       -       -       -       w       -  11402 

Just  what  effect  prohibition  has  had  upon  the  economic  situation,  at 
least  so  far  as  it  may  have  affected  the  home  life  of  fc^er  customers  <tf 
saloons  and  like  places  where  liquors  were  sold  in  this  city,  I  am  unable 
to  state.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reliable  statistics  having  been  compiled 
up  to  this  time.  An  obvious  sinister  result  of  the  National  Prohibition 
Law  is  that  a  large  number  of  people  who  used  intoxicating  liquor 
moderately  and  those  who  used  beer  and  wine  prior  to  the  advent  of 
prohibition,  are  now  drinking  large  qtiantities  of  hard  liquor  of  a  very 
bad  quality.  Wcmien,  young  boys  and  girls  who  seldom,  if  ever,  in- 
dulged in  any  intoxicating  liquor,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  glass 
of  light  wine  or  similar  stimulant,  are  now  drinking  hard  liquor  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  effect  upon  the  social  and  moral  tone  of  the 
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community  is  anything  but  reassuring.  Indeed,  it  is  considered  smart 
by  boys  and  young  girls  to  carry  flasks  of  liquor,  generally  of  a  bad 
quality,  with  than  when  they  attend  parties,  receptions  or  like  social 
affairs  and  the  general  reaction  from  such  a  course  of  conduct  must 
be  injurious  to  the  morals  and  health  of  our  young  people. 

Distinguished  men  in  professional  life,  high  public  officials,  states- 
men, captains  of  industry,  and  men  who  have  always  represented  the 
highest  standards  of  honor  and  integrity,  carry  their  private  flasks 
and  maintain  their  private  supply  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  their  office, 
home  or  club,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  consider  that  in  so  doing  they  are 
committing  any  offense  against  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution  or 
the  laws  of  the  land.  When  men  of  this  type  openly  flout  a  provision 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  our  National  haw,  one  is  inclined  to 
pause  and  consider  whether  or  not  such  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  arc 
altogether  desirable  in  a  government  which  is  rightfully  or  wrongfully 
based  upon  certain  flexible  and  diversified  ideas  of  personal  liberty  and 
the  ptirsttit  of  happiness. 

We,  of  the  Police  Department,  refuse  to  take  sides  as  between  these 

contending  forces.  We  have  a  duty  to  perform  and  that  duty  is  to  en- 
force the  law,  as  it  stands,  to  the  limit  of  our  resources  in  so  far  as  the 
duty  of  such  enforcement  is  devolved  upon  us. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Volstead  Act  and  before  we  had  a  State 

Prohibition  Law,  the  Police  Department  of  this  city  ^ciently  cooperated 
with  the  Federal  authorities  in  support  of  the  18th  Amendment  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act.  When  the  State  Prohibition  Law  was 
adopted,  when  it  became  effective  in  the  Spring  of  1921,  the  Police 
Department  of  this  city  took  a  firm  stand  for  the  strict  arid  efficient  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  It  was  a  terrific  burden  imposed  upon  a  police 
organization  which  in  numerical  strength  was  inadequate  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  statutes,  the  laws  relating  to  vice  and  gambling, 
the  sanitary  code  and  Uke  ordinances,  as  well  as  the  all  important  duty 
of  regulating  the  rising  tide  of  vehicular  traffic  in  the  streets  of  our  city. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner that  at  least  1,000  additional  men  and  a  special  annual  appropria- 
tion of  at  least  $100,000  would  be  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  State  Prohibition  I^w,  but  neither  the  men  nor  tlie  riioney  were 
provided,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  police  administration  to  meet 
that  grave  emergency  without  additional  men  or  additional  means. 

We  were  compelled  to  divert  a  considerable  number  of  men  from 
regular  duty,  where  they  were  so  badly  needed,  to  n^  a,  situation 
precipitated  upon  the  Police  Department  with  a  threatening  gesture  from 

the  capitol  at  Albany.  As  Grover  Cleveland  once  said  "  It  was  a  con- 
dition, not  a  theory  that  confronted  us."  We  accept  the  condition  and 
permitted  the  courts,  the  grand  juries,  and  the  trial  juries  to  theorize,  as 
they  did,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  law  should  be  ^forced. 
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At  the  outset,  a  census  of  ^e  places  where  iutoxicatius:  Uqw^rs 
sold  within  the  confines  of  this  city  showed  that  there  were  upwards  of 

10,000  such  places,  and  during  the  two  years  which  followed  before  the 
State  Prohibition  I^aw  was  repealed,  some  2,500  additional  places  were 

discovered  giving  us  a.t^tai.of  1^,^00  iMich^pia^es  whv?^  K^mx^,U0Q^ 
attention. 

Within  two  years  we  had  permanently  closed  about  10,000  of  these 
f^es,  md  those  that  were  still  in  existence  were  under  such  d^ae 
police  surveillance  and- operating  under  such  difficulties,  that  their  num- 
bers were  being  reduced  at  a  rate  of  about  one  hundred  each  month  so 
that  in  a  measurable,  time  the  end  of  open  traffic  in  liqjior  in  violation  of 
law  was  in  sight. 

During  this  period  mo^e,  than  ip,000  arrests  were  xua4e  but  we  did 
not  suoe«ed  «i  ^btaj^ug  as^  iwsiyre^nvietim  as  we  desif ed  or  a]|l»«iiMM 
for  the  reascm  that  public  opinion  was  ]M>t  solidly  behind  the  law,  and 
the  magistrates,  grand  juries  and  trial  juries  refused  to  hold,  indict  or 
convict  these  oSendcais,  and  they  required  at  the  hands  of  the  pc^ioerUAt 
reasonable  proof  of  guilt  snch  as  would  have  been  accepted  under  the 
old  State  Liquor  Tax  Law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  require 
such  conclusive  primf  or  the  piuesfntation  of  esLtrafieoBs  a£giAva|jiijg 
circumstances  in  connection  with  each  case,  that  would  make  it  in- 
possible  for  them  to  dismiss  the  charge  even  when  their  sympathy  with 
the  accnsed  was  strMig  aad  iadudag.  As  a  matter  of  .faet  the^eoUoe 
officers  and  the 'P^ice  DeparUnent  seined  to  be  on*  trial  in  eaeh^^uie 
instead  of  the  offenders,  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  about  half  of  the 
PoUce  Force  were  not  put  in  jail  during  this  period  fen:  dariug  to  hrii^ 
any  of  these  malefactors  to  the  Bar  of  Justice. 

I  do  not  recall  that  any  df  the  good  people  or  organizations  of  this 

city,  who  are,  or  at  least  should  have  been  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
enforc^ent  of  the  Federal  and  State  Prohibition  X<aw,  ever  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  police  of  this  city  during  this  very  critical  period.  We 

were  left  to  fight  it  out  all  alone,  and  like  the  **  Charge  of  the  Light 

Brigade/'  ' '  We h»4  <«9|ia;^Qus to  Uie  righ^  of  us  and  caimons  to  th^left 
of  us,  and  canQMis  Mi  £^t  of.^s  which  vcileyed  ii^emally."  And^Uhe 
the  men  of  the  Light  Brigade  "  for  us  it  was  not  a  question  of  "  The 
reascm  why ' ' — it  was  j^ist  simply  a  ctttestion  of  ' '  Do  our  duty ' '  and  when 
the  entire  reewd  is  twritten  down  and  properly  analyzed,  full  credit  iHil 
be  given  to  this  Department  for  its  great  achievements. 

The  repeal  of  the  State  Prohibition  Law,  on  June  1,  1923,  placed  the 
Police  Department  m  a  most  awkward  and  untenable  position.  It-was 
the  opinion  of  &e  Corporation  Counsel,  the  legral  adviser  of  the  city  and 
all  of  its  departments,  that  the  Police  Force  of  this  City  had  no  legal 
responsibility  to  enforce  the  federal  Prohibition  I^w,  sp  opinion  con- 
curred in  by  every  person  learned  in  the  law  and  indeed  the  sam/^ 
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opinion  was  voiced  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  our  land,  but, 
r^ardless  of  that,  it  was  the  belief  of  the  Afajror  smd  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner that  there  should  be  and  could  be  no  return  to  the  conditions 
which  once  prevailed  in  this  city  and  which  were  directly  or  indirectly 
responsible  for  much  crime  and'immoraUty. 

We  have  taken  the  high  ground  that  the  National  Prohibition  Act  is 
still  in  full  force  and  effect  as  a  Federal  statute  and  law  of  the  land. 
When  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  approved 
the  repeal  of  the  State  Prohibition  Law,  he  wrote  and  published  an 
opinion  which  included  the  following  observations  and  comment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said:  "The  constitu- 
tion, laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  law  of  every  State  as  its  own  local  laws  and  constitution.  That 
means  that  after  repeal  there  will  still  rest  upon  the  peace  officers  of 
this  State  the  sacred  responsibility  of  sustaining  the  Volstead  Act 
with  as  much  force  and  as  much  vigor  as  they  would  enforce  any 
State  law  or  local  ordinance,  and  I  shall  expect  the  discharge  of 
that  duty  in  the  fullest  measure  by  every  peace  officer  in  the  ^are. 
The  only  difference  after  repeal  is  that  to-day  the  police  officer 
may  take  the  offender  for  prosecution  to  the  State  court,  to  the 
Fedaral  Court,  or  to  both.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Mullan-Gage 
law  the  prosecution  must  be  where  it  belongs — in  the  Federal  Court. 
lyCt  it  be  understood  at  once  and  for  all  that  this  repeal  does  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  lessen  the  obligation  of  p&u^  officers  of  the 
State  to  enforce  in  its  strictest  letter  the  Volstead  Act,  and  warning 
to  that  effect  is  herein  contained  as  coming  from  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  State  of  New  York./ ' 

''At  this  point,  with  all  the  earnestness  that  I  am  able  to  bring  to 
my  command,  let  me  assure  the  thousands  of  people  who  wrote  to 
me  on  this  subject,  and  the  citizens  of  the  State  generally,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  MuUin-Gage  law  will  not  and  can  not  by  any  possible 
streteh  of  the  imagination  bring  back  into  existence  the  saioon^ 
which  is  and  ought  to  be  a  defunct  institution  in  this  country,  and 
any  attempt  at  its  re-establishment  by  a  misconstruction  of  the 
executive  attitude  on  this  Bill  will  be  f<H:cefully  and  vigorously 
suppressed." 

The  Federal  I^aw  denounces  any  room,  house,  building,  boat,  vdiicle» 

structure  or  place  where  intoxication  liquor  is  manufactured,  sold  or  kept 
or  bartered  in  violation  of  the  Federal  law,  and  all  intoxicating  liquor 
and  property  kept  and  used  for  maintaining  the  same,  as  a  common 
nuisance  and  the  persons  maintaining  such  nuisances  are  guilty  of  a 
uusdemeanor,  punishable  upon  conviction  by  a  hue  oi  not  more  th^ 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  of  one  year,  or  both. 
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If  the  Federal  authorities  would  stop  contraband  liquor  in  bulk  from 

being  smuggled  into  this  State  over  the  borders  from  Canada  or  prevent 
it  from  being  smuggled  into  this  City  through  the  Port  of  New  York, 
this  Department  would  be  relieved  from  any  responsibility  in  respect  to 
this  unlawful  traffic  and  they  could  give  their  entire  attention  to  more 
serious  violations  of  the  law.  But.  when  the  great  bulk  of  contraband 
liquor  now  permitted  to  be  smuggled  into  this  State  and  City  is  broken 
up  and  distributed  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  in  and  about 
this  city,  it  will,  of  course,  require  the  services  of  thousands  of  policemen 
to  perform  the  duty  that  should  be  performed  by  a  comparatively  few 
Federal  officials  who  are  responsible  for  failure  to  prevent  the  smuggling 
of  liquor  into  this  City  and  into  this  State. 

This  administration  has  not  only  driven  vice  and  gambling  from  the 

City,  but  has  suppressed  upwards  of  ten  thousand  saloons  and  like 
resorts  maintained  in  violation  of  both  the  Federal  and  State  I^aw.  In 
so  doing  we  have  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  breeding  places  of 
immorality  and  crime.  The  figures  that  tell  the  story  of  the  reduction 
of  criminal  offenses  in  the  City  of  New  York  during  the  last  five  years, 
are  proof  of  the  determination  of  this  administration  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  enforcement  of  law,  the  preservation  of  order  and  prevention 
and  suppression  of  crime.  The  return  of  the  crime  breeding  saloons 
would  negative  this  resolution.  To  sustain  and  promote  our  record  for 
crime  prevention,  we  will  exercize  strict  vigilance  to  prevent  suppressed 
disorderly  resorts  from  being  reopened  and  to  the  end  that  this  record  may 
be  still  further  improved  we  will  continue  the  relentless  pursuit,  detection 
and  destruction  of  all  such  places  that  have  thus  far  managed  to  escape. 

This  administration  has  no  intention  of  abating  its  efforts  to  lessen 
the  commission  of  crime  in  the  City  of  New  York.  To  that  end  the 
maintenance  of  disorderly  places  will  not  be  permitted  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Department,  and  every  law,  State  and  Federal,  will  be 
invoked  to  suppress  them,  whether  they  be  illicit  liquor  saloons,  dis* 
orderly  resorts,  gambling  houses,  brothels  or  like  places  of  ill-fame,  and 
to  punish  the  individuals  responsible  for  their  maintenance. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  we  will  find  the  vicious  elements 
bootleggeTS,  s^unblers  and  there  friends  in  all  walks  of  hf e  and  they  have 
many  of  them,  cooperating  in  attempted  * 'frame-ups''  to  evade  the  law, 
escape  punishment  for  their  crimes,  or  to  deter  the  police  from  doing 
their  duty. 

This  is  not  a  wet  or  dry  issue  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  city  is  concerned,  nor  is  it,  in  its  broader  sense,  a  question  of  the 
fullest  exercise  of  state  sovereignty  as  against  invasion  of  state  rights  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  its  larger  sense,  and  last  analysis,  it  is  a 
question  of  law  enforcement,  public  safety,  and  morality  as  agsdnst  law* 
lessnesSj  crime,  vice  and  inmiorality  of  every  description. 
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To  permit  saloons,  disorderly  resorts,  dives,  brothels  and  bawdy 
houses  of  eveiy  description,  which  have  always  been  the  rendam>ii8  of 
the  criminal  and  vicious  element  of  this  City  to  be  re-established,  would 
bring  worse  conditions  than  ever  before,  because  these  places  will  be  no 
longer  licensed  nor  regulated  under  our  Stete  laws,  and  their  presence^ 
would  mean  the  establishment  of  dangerous,  vicious,  and  immoral  con- 
ditions which  the  public  and  the  police  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate. 

The  Police  Department  and  every  member  thereof  will  employ  every 
legal  weapon  provided  by  the  Federal  or  State  Government  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  city,  and  each  of  them  will  p^form  his 
full  duty  honestly  and  fearlessly,  without  fear  or  favor,  to  the  end  that 
the  gamblers,  bootleggers,  and  moral  perverts  who  thrive  on  lawlessness, 
as  well  as  their  friends  and  supporters  in  h^gh  places,  may  be  driven  ihto 
honest  employment  or  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  or  not  in  my  opinion  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  will  be  repealed.    In  my  judgment,  it  will  not  be  repealed 

in  our  day  and  generation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Most  people  believe  that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  prohibits  the  manufacture,  sale,  purchase  or 
distribution  of  liquor.  This  is  not  so.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment 
does  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale,  purchase  or  distribution  of  IN- 
TOXICATING LIQUOR,  but  it  does  not  say  what  INTOXICATING 
LIQUOR  is.  The  Volstead  Act,  which  is  the  necessary  complement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  states  that  any  liquor  containing  over  and 
above  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  intoxicating  liquor  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  This  is  a  legal  lie.  It  is  not 
true  that  any  alcohol  content  above  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  is  intoxica* 
ting.  What  is  intoxicating  liquor  is  a  matter  of  individuality  and  per- 
haps geography.  Five  per  cent,  alcohol  content  might  be  considered 
generally  intoxicating  liquor  if  taken  in  considerable  quantities,  but  many 
individuals  could  take  a  tremendous  quantity  of  liquor  of  an  alcoholic 
content  much  higher  than  five  per  cent,  without  feeling  any  serious 
effects.  Three  per  cent,  alcoholic  content  in  liberal  quantities  might  be 
intoxicating  in  the  warm  climate  of  Florida,  and  at  the  same  time  a  ten 
per  cent,  alcoholic  content  would  not  be  intoxicating  in  the  cold  climate 
of  the  State  of  Maine. 

No,  I  do  not  think  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  will  be  repealed  in 
our  time,  but  I  do  think  that  the  common  sense  and  better  judgment  of 
the  American  people  will  dictate  some  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act. 

A  reasonable  and  honest  standard  might  be  determined  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  law,  and  then  the  states  should  be  permitted  to  declare  for 
themselves  what  they  consider  intoxicating  liquor  within  the  limitations 
(rf  the  Fed^al  Law.  This  would  permit  the  State  of  New  York  to  say  if 
it  pleases  that  less  than  five  per  cent,  alcoholic  content  is  not  intoxicating 
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and  will  also  permit  some  other  state,  if  it  so  desires,  to  say  that  one  or 
two  per  cent,  is  considered  intoxicating  in  that  particular  state.  If  the 
States  were  permitted  to  set  their  own  standard,  then  we  would  have  a  law 
that  could  be  enforced,  and  that  would  have  behind  it  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  The  state  would  have  the  power  to  hcen.se  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  hqnor  not  in  excess  of  the  alcoholic  content  prescribed  by 
law,  and  with  such  licensing  would  come  revenue  and  regulation  and 
lawful  control.  The  question  of  the  manufacture,  sale,  purchase  and 
distribution  of  liquor  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  satisfactorily  solved 
until  the  individual  states  have  adequate  control  of  the  situation  and  art 
able  to  license  and  collect  a  revenue  for  the  regulation  and  sale  of  liquor 
tinder  the  law. 

We,  of  the  Police  Department,  are  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of 
every  law  as  it  is  written.  We  believe  that  every  good  citizen  should  obey 
every  law  whether  any  particular  law  suits  him  or  not.  Even  a  criminal 
will  obey  a  law  that  pleases  him,  hut  the  test  of  good  citizenship  is 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  test  of  efficient  government  is 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  whether  it  be  a  Rood  law  or  a  bad  law,  to  th« 
end  that  if  it  is  a  good  law,  it  shall  be  observed  and  enforced,  and,  if  it 
is  a  bad  law,  it  will  be  repealed  or  modified. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  open  violation  of  any 
law  brings  all  laws  and  governmental  authority  into  disrepute,  and  the 
proponents  of  a  modification  or  repeal  of  the  Federal  Prohibition  I^w 
make  much  of  the  alleged  growing  disrespect  for  law  in  this  country. 

This  government,  like  Rome,  was  not  built  in  a  day.  A  few  of  the 
stones  above  the  foundation  may  crumble,  but  the  edifice  will  stand. 
Government  ' '  Of  the  people  for  and  by  the  i  )eople  "  as  we  have  it  in 
this  country,  is  the  fruit  of  the  ages,  and  the  principles  and  laws  upon 
which  the  structure  stands,  are  fortunately  resting  upon  a  firm  founda- 
tion. Kvery  good  law  helps  and  a  few  laws,  if  they  be  bad  or  defective, 
may  temporarily  mar  or  deface  the  structure,  Init  they  will  not  destroy 
it.  So  we  can  be  of  good  cheer,  and  we  can  leave  this  question,  trouble- 
some as  it  seems  to  be,  to  the  mature  judgment  and  sound  sense  of  the 
American  people  of  this  generation  and  the  generations  to  come. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat,  with  some  few  changes,  the  language  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  a  better  and  truer  version  of  the  future  of  the  Republic 

"The  American  Republic  shall  live;  |)opular  commotion  and 
partisan  fury  may  dash  their  mad  waves  against  it,  but  they  shall 
roll  back  shattered  and  spent ;  persecution  shall  not  shake  it,  fanati- 
cism disturb  it,  nor  revolutions  change  it ;  but  it  shall  stand  tower- 
ing sublime  like  the  last  mountain  in  the  deluge  while  the  Earth 
rocks  at  its  feet  and  the  thunders'  peal  above  its  head,  majestic, 
immutable,  ms^ificent." 
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I HAVE  received,  since  the  beginning  of  these  Radio  talks  many 
inquiries  as  to  matters  arising  out  of  the  various  subjects  disgussed 
by  me,  which  show  that  a  great  number  of  persons  find  themselves 
confused  with  respect  to  the  procedure  followed  in  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Penal  Laws.  Many  of  these  questions,  dealing  with 
problems  in  Criminal  Procedure,  relate  to  the  dnties  and  discretion  of 
the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  State  and  County  and,  as  such,  are  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Police  Department;  others  deal  with 
minor  matters  of  Police  Practice  and  must  remain  nnanswered  nntil  the 
more  important  propositions  have  been  fully  considered. 

The  questions  most  frequently  asked  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  a 
person  licensed  to  have  a  firearm  in  his  home  arc :  Is  it  lawful  for  a 
person  who  has  a  firearm  in  his  home,  under  a  permit,  to  kill  a  robber 
or  burglar  in  defense  of  his  person  or  property  ?  Would  such  licensee  be 
placed  under  arrest  and  prosecuted  for  a  homicide  occuring  under  these 
circumstances  ?  A  firearm,  which  is  kept  upon  the  person  or  in  the  home 
or  at  the  place  of  business  of  any  person,  who  has  a  permit  under  the 
law,  may  be  used  in  self-defense  at  any  time.  A  homicide  committed 
under  these  circumstances  would  be  justifiable  homicide,  and,  although 
the  person  who  did  the  kiUing  might  be  arrested  on  a  technical  charge 
of  homicide,  he  or  she  would  unquestionably  be  acquitted  by  the  Grand 
Jury.  On  general  principles  any  person  causing  the  death  of  another 
would  be  arrested,  and  the  Grand  Jury  would  then  determine  whether 
or  not  the  killing  was  justifiable. 

I  am  also  asked  to  speak  regarding  the  so-called  "Third  Degree," 

a  form  of  inquisitorial  "sweating,"  supposed  to  be  in  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  information  from  persons  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted a  crime.  The  "Third  Degree,"  so  far  as  the  Pohce  Department 
of  the  City  of  New  York  is  concerned,  at  least  in  recent  years,  is  a 
myth.  The  general  idea  is  that  the  police  in  some  cases  resort  to  cruel 
and  tmnstial  ptmishment  of  criminals  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a 
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confession  of  guilt.  Such  practices,  if  they  ever  did  prevail,  are  no 
longer  permitted.  No  officer  of  this  Department  is  permitted  to  inflict 
any  punbhment  upon  a  prisoner  except  in  self-defense.  The  solution 
of  a  great  many  cases  depends  upon  obtaining  information  from  a  person 
arrested  on  suspicion  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  their  line 
of  defense  or  before  their  lips  are  sealed  by  cotmsel.  Such  information, 
the  sole  basis  of  conviction  in  thousands  of  cases  each  year,  is  obtained 
by  a  skillful  interrogation  of  the  person  in  custody  or  by  confronting 
him  suddenly  with  evidence  of  his  crime.  It  is  obivous  that  in  cases 
where  there  are  no  witnesses  to  the  crime,  or  where  the  witnesses  are 
unknown  or  cannot  be  located,  the  detectives  are  left  without  a  clew  as 
to  the  perpetrator,  unless  information  can  be  obtained  in  the  manner 
just  described.  Even  a  slight  clew  so  obtained  and  promptly  followed 
up  before- the  evidences  can  be  removed  may  result  in  the  solution  of  a 
mysterious  and  most  ba£aing  crime.  In  detective  work,  time  is  an  all- 
important  factor.  The  detectives  must  obtain  a  clew  and  be  on  the  trail 
without  delay.  The  lapse  of  a  day  or  even  an  hour  may  be  fatal.  All 
of  the  measures,  used  by  this  Department  in  obtaining  information  from 
criminals,  is  entirely  justifiable  and  warranted  by  law. 

I  have  a  request  from  one  of  my  radio  audience  to  speak  on  the 
Marine  Division  and  the  fingerprint  system.  There  are  579  miles  of 
waterfront  in  the  City  of  New  York,  under  the  control  of  the  Marine 
Division.  This  extensive  coast  line  mileage  may  seem  startling,  but 
when  you  consider  the  indentations  along  the  shores  of  New  York  City 
and  the  numerous  islands,  the  surrounding  waters  of  which  must  be 
patrolled  in  boats  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  you  will  realize  that 
our  waterfront  is  very  extensive  indeed. 

The  Marine  Division  or  rather  the  Second  Police  Precinct,  is  com- 
manded by  a  captain  of  Police,  and  his  force  consisting  of  3  lieutenants, 
12  sergeants,  77  patrolmen,  and  7  civilian  employees.  The  floating 
equipment  consists  of  one  large  tug  boat  and  4  launches.  All  of  this 
equipment  is  old  and  practically  obsolete.  Six  new  launches  have  been 
ordered,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  before  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
old  tug  boat  "Manhattan,"  which  is  worn  out  and  hardly  worth  repairs, 
will  probably  be  replaced  by  a  new  boat  within  the  next  year. 

The  work  of  the  Marine  Division  is  to  patrol  the  harbor  and  rivers, 

and  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  all  classes  of  crime,  particularly  theft  on 
the  docks  and  other  buildings  along  the  waterfront.  Smugglers,  coal 
thieves,  bootleggers  and  many  other  classes  of  criminals  who  infest  the 
harbor  and  rivers,  are  well  taken  care  of  by  the  men  of  the  Marine 
Division. 
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The  members  of  the  Marine  Division  rescue  many  people  tnmi 

drowning  each  year,  and  recover  innumerable  dead  bodies  found  floating 
in  the  water.  Upon  many  occasions  they  have  rescued  persons  from 
burning  ships  or  shipwrecks  in  and  abottt  the  harbor. 

Notable  service  was  performed  by  the  Marine  Division  in  connection 
with  the  great  hre  which  occurred  at  the  Hoboken  docks  a  few  years  ago 
when  several  large  ocean  liners  were  destroyed  and  many  lives  lost. 

On  February  6,  1920,  the  officers  of  the  Marine  Division,  received  a 
call  for  assistance  by  wireless  from  the  Steamer  Princess  Anne  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Line  which  had  stranded  off  the  Rockaway  shore  during  a 
severe  storm.  The  steamer  patrol  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the 
ship  was  stranded  and  brought  all  of  the  passengers  and  crew  in  safety 
to  the  Station  of  the  Marine  Division  at  the  Battery.  At  the  risk  of 
their  lives  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  winter  storm  and  high  seas  they 
succeeded  where  all  other  efforts  had  failed.  The  story  of  this  exploit 
is  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  interesting  in  the  annals  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1919,  the  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Plant  and  Structures,  operating  the  Municipal  Ferry  Boats,  went  on 
strike  and  quit  their  posts.  All  of  the  Municipal  Ferry  Boats  were 
completely  manned  by  qualified  officers  from  the  Marine  Division.  This 
action  upon  the  part  of  members  of  the  Marine  Division  prevented  dis- 
comfort, inconvenience  and  even  danger  to  the  residents  of  the  Borough 
of  Richmond  for  the  cutting  off  of  the  food  supplies  and  other  necessaries 
of  life  would  have  precipitated  a  serious  situation.  When  the  employees 
of  the  Municipal  Ferry  Boats  struck  in  July  of  1919,  the  officers  of  the 
Marine  Division  again  took  charge  of  the  Municipal  Ferry  Boats  and 
prevented  any  inconvenience  to  the  public.  The  members  of  the  Marine 
IMvision  are  qualified  to  perform  any  duty  iiom  pilot  to  stoker,  and  with 
these  men  ever  ready  to  step  into  the  breach,  serious  consequences  to 
the  public  are  avoided. 

From  time  to  time,  during  strikes  on  the  waterfront  and  among  the 
boatmen  in  the  harbor,  the  officers  of  the  Marine  Division  have  operated 
tug  boats  engaged  in  conve3ring  offal  and  ashes  out  to  sea  and  their 
ability  to  handle  this  situation  has  prevented  a  serious  condition  affect- 
ing the  health  of  the  community. 

During  the  war,  the  Marine  Division  rendered  notable  sorvice  to  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  prevention  of  damage  to  shipping  and 
transports  carrying  men  and  munitions  to  France.  Their  constant 
vigilance  prevented  numerous  es:plosi<ms  in  and  about  the  harbor  Un*' 
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questionably,  the  Port  of  New  York  is  the  most  efficiently  policed  haibor 
in  the  world* 

The  fingerprint  system,  as  it  is  used  in  this  Department  and  most  of 
the  important  police  departments  throughout  the  world  is  a  subject  that 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  treated  in  the  brief  answer  which  I  am  permitted 
to  make  upon  this  question.  I  may  make  this  the  subject  of  a  radio  talk 
upon  some  future  oocasion. 

The  fingerprint  system  probably  originated  in  China  many  years  ago. 

The  Chinese  were  accustomed  to  seal  their  communications  and  other 
documents  by  a  sort  of  wax  of  about  the  consistency  and  color  of  chew- 
ing gum.  The  thumb  was  usually  used  to  press  the  wax  into  place 
instead  of  a  metal  seal,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  finger  imprint 
contained  certain  lines  of  identification,  and  that  all  of  them  appeared  to 
be  different. 

An  idea  prevails  that  Mark  Twain,  in  one  of  his  stories — I  think  it 

was  *'Puddinhead  Wilson,"  referred  to  the  thumb  prints  as  a  possible 
means  of  identification.  Nobody  in  this  country  thought  seriously  of 
the  matter.  The  works  of  Mark  Twain  are  among  the  few  American 
books  which  have  been  translated  into  French,  and  many  thousands  of 
them  were  sold  in  France,  There  is  an  idea  that  some  wise  French 
police  officer,  reading  one  of  these  books,  determined  to  try  the  experi- 
ment and  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  offered  a  means  of  criminal 
identification  that  would  be  more  or  less  infalhble,  and,  consequently, 
the  fingerprint  sy^em,  substantially  as  we  have  it  to*day,  was,  I  think, 
first  developed  by  the  Police  Department  of  Paris,  from  which  it  passed 
into  most  of  the  police  departments  of  the  world. 

In  fingerprint  identification  as  we  have  it  to-day,  the  imprints  of  the 
first  section  of  all  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  are  taken  and  promptly 
classified.  The  so-called  arches,  loops,  whorls,  islands  and  other  techni- 
cal points  of  a  fingerprint  in  thdr  numerous  combinations,  make  up  the 
means  of  identification.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  never  has  been  dis- 
covered two  sets  of  fingerprints  exactly  aUke. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  fifteen  years  that  criminals  have  been  iden- 
tified and  convicted  in  a  court  in  this  city  where  the  proof  of  guilt  rested 

wholly  upon  identification  by  fingerprints.  For  a  long  time  juries  and 
judges  in  this  city  refused  to  accept  the  fingerprint  as  positive  proof, 
tmsupported  by  other  evidences  or  circumstances. 

Our  fingerprint  records  and  classifications  are  filed  on  index  cards, 
similar  to  the  index  cards  that  are  used  in  ai^y  business  house,  containing , 
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the  names  and  addresses  of  different  persons  so  classified.  A  fingerprint 
record  can  be  found  as  quickly  as  a  card  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  in  a  business  honse  can  be  located  in  an  extensive  fihng 
system. 

Hakon  Jorgensen,  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Copenhagen,  who  attended 
the  International  Police  Conference  in  this  city  in  1922  and  again  in  May 
of  this  year,  brought  with  hin  a  new  system  of  criminal  identification 
by  means  of  fingerprints  known  as  "Distant  Identification."    He  has 
convinced  the  police  chiefs  of  the  world  that  his  system  is  practical  and» 
of  course,  it  is  tremendously  useful  and  will  become  much  more  useful 
in  police  'service  when  it  is  fnUy  developed  and  widely  adopted  by  the 
police  departments  of  the  world.    We  are  able,  by  means  of  this  system 
of  "  Distant  Identification  "  to  telegraph  or  cable  or  transmit  by  wireless 
certain  details  of  a  fingerprint  by  means  of  numbers  so  that  in  response 
to  a  cablegram  from  distant  places  we  can,  within  half  an  hour,  locate  a 
fingerprint  record  in  the  files  of  our  department  and  transmit  an  answer. 
Heretofore,  it  has  been  necessary  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  fingerprint 
record  by  mail  with  all  of  the  attending  delays  of  days  or  weeks  or  ieven 
months.    As  I  said  before  time  is  the  all-important  equation  in  criminal 
work,  and  when  this  method  of  distant  identification  is  in  fuU  operation, 
it  wiU  be  comparatively  easy  to  locate  and  capture  criminals  before  they 
have  time  to  cover  up  their  tracks  or  leave  for  distant  parts. 

Every  person  leaves  a  fingerprint  on  every  object  they  handle.  They 
'  leave  it  on  a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  upon  a  glass,  a  bottle,  a  door,  or 
upon  any  hard  surface  and  these  tell-tale  marks  can  be  easily  developed 
and  almost  as  quickly  identified  as  the  fingerprints  which  are  carefully 
taken  in  our  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification.  Thousands  of  identifica- 
tions  are  made  in  this  way  each  year.  Some  of  the  criminals  are  wise, 
especially  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  burglarizing  home  and  breaking 
safe.  They  no  longer  operate  with  bare  hands.  They  wear  gloves  so 
that  they  leave  no  tell-tale  fingerprints  behind  them. 

We  have  many  other  forms  of  criminal  identification  other  than  the 
fingerprint  method,  which  I  wiU  discuss  with  you  in  detail  at  some 
future  time,  but  I  desire  to  say  here  that  the  fingerprint  is  the  great 
positive  means  of  criminal  identification  in  every  up-to-date  police 
department  throughout  the  world.  It  is  simple  and  infallible,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  great  outstanding  devdopments  of  the  science  of  criminal 
identification  and  this  system  has  been  entirely  developed  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  caitury. 

Now,  I  will  answer  just  one  more  question.  I  have  been  asked  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  recovery  of  stolen  automobiles  and  what  course 
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is  taken  when  a  person  notifies  the  poUce  that  his  or  her  automobile  has 

been  stolen. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  information  that  an  automobile  has 
been  stolen  a  description  of  the  automobile,  giving  its  make,  its  model, 
its  numbers  and  other  details,  is  broadcasted  to  all  of  the  police  stations 
throughout  the  Greater  City,  and  to  all  the  police  authorities  in  nearby 
cities,  who  work  in  cooperation  with  New  York.  When  tlus  information 
is  received  at  the  police  station,  it  is  immediately  transmitted  to  aU  of 
the  officers  on  patrol,  and  the  officers  of  the  Detective  Bureau  are  also 
promptly  furnished  with  this  information.  AU  of  the  femes,  bridges 
and  roads,  leading  out  of  the  City,  are  carefully  watched,  and  a  large 
number  of  automobiles,  rq^orted  stolen,  are  recovered  and  returned  to 
the  owners. 

Not  aU  of  the  automobiles  reported  stolen,  are  stolen  in  fact,  but 
many  of  them  are  being  used  for  joy-rides.  Frequently,  a  chauffeur 
takes  advantage  of  his  employer  and  takes  the  automobUe  out  for  a  pn- 
vate  excursion.  Then  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  derive 
some  profit  and  much  pleasure  by  sdling  their  worn  out  automobUes  to 
the  insurance  companies.  They  have  them  insured  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  stolen  and  they  see  to  it  that  they  are  stolen,  and  that  they 
are  safely  out  of  the  City  and  in  oth«r  hands  before  their  loss  is  reported 
to  the  police.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  if  there  were  no  automoWle 
insurance  against  theft,  that  the  number  of  automobiles  reported  stolen 
in  this  City  would  be  materially  reduced. 

I  have  one  panacea  for  the  prevention  of  automobile  thievery.  We 
never  can  stop  antombbiles  from  bdng  stolen  by  the  methods  which  we 
now  pursue.    We  must  destroy  the  market  for  stolen  automobiles. 
When  there  is  no  market  for  a  stolen  automobile,  it  will  not  be  stolen. 
Therefore,  no  automobile  should  be  licensed  anywhere  in  this  country 
until  the  person  who  applies  for  the  license  presents  Oie  automobile  lor 
inspection  so  that  the  numbers  and  other  markings  can  be  compared 
with  the  requirements  of  his  appUcation,  and  he  should  also  be  reqmred 
to  present  a  bill  of  sale  and  transfer  similar  to  a  deed  for  property 
showing  that  he  is,  in  fact,  the  owner  of  the  automobile.    Of  course,  a 
thief  or  a  person  who  is  not  the  Intimate  owner  of  an  automobile  could 
not  produce  this  bill  of  sale  and  no  man  would  buy  an  automobUe  from 
anybody  unless  he  could  present  such  a  bill  of  sale  and  proof  of  owner- 
ship.   It  has  always  seemed  curious  to  me  that  a  man  who  purchases  a 
suburban  lot  of  ground  for  say  $1,000  wiU  not  make  the  purchase  untU 
he  has  the  title  searched  and  has  it  guaranteed  by  a  title  guarantee  com- 
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pany,  yet  he  will  bay  an  automobile  for  three  times  that  figure  and  no 
qt^ions  are  asked. 

As  I  said  before,  automobile  insurance  is  responsible  for  a  great 
many  auton^obile  thefts,  for  a  man  acting  in  good  faith  will  not  carefully 
watch  his  automobile  when  he  knows  that  it  is  protected  from  loss  by  aii 
insurance  policy.  A  man  will  sit  in  a  restaurant  and  constantly  watch 
his  hat  and  coat,  but  he  will  leave  his  expensive  automobile  unattended 
in  the  street.    The  answer  is  that  the  automobile  is  insured  and  the  hat 

I 

and  coat  are  not. 

May  I  ask  a  measure  of  justice  for  the  men  of  the  lower  rank  in  the 
Police  Department.  Their  salaries  range  from  $1769  the  first  year  to 
$2280  the  maximum  salary  which  is  reached  after  five  years  of  service. 
Out  of  this  meagre  salary  they  are  obliged  to  pay  two  per  cent,  into  the 
pension  fund  of  the  Department.  They  mu«t  purchase  all  of  their 
uniforms,  their  revolvers,  their  clubs,  and  all  of  their  personal  equip- 
ment. They  must  also  purchase  the  bedding  which  they  use  at  the 
station-house  and  they  are  obliged  to  pay  the  bedwomen  a  certain 
amount  each  month  for  taking  care  of  their  beds.  The  onfy  thing  the 
City  gives  them  is  a  twenty-five  cent  bad#je  of  office.  The  uniforms, 
equipment  and  necessary  expenses  of  this  character,  including  the  two 
per  cent,  which  they  pay  into  the  pension  fund,  will  aggregate  approxi- 
mately $300  per  year,  so  that  the  salary  of  the  first-year  patrolman  nets 
him  a  little  more  than  $1400  and  the  net  salary  of  a  full  grade  patrolman 
is  a  httle  over  $1900. 

The  policeman  receivss  no  pay  for  overtime,  no  pay  for  time  that  he 

spends  in  Court  when  he  should  be  off  duty,  and  no  pay  for  extra  time 
that  he  is  required  to  spend  in  connection  with  strikes,  parades,  and 
other  important  functions  in  this  City  for  which  he  is  frequently  drafted. 
When  a  policeman  is  sick,  although  his  sickness  may  be  due  to  exposure 
or  other  conditions  growing  out  of  the  service,  he  receives  only  half 
pay. 

I  hope  the  people  of  this  city,  when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so,  will  favor  the  very  reasonable  request  of  the  patrolmen  of  this 
Department  for  an  advance  in  salary  to  the  sum  of  $2,500  per  y»r. 
This  is  a  modest  and  well  deserved  increase  for  the  men  of  the  lower  rank 
of  this  Department,  and,  in  view  of  the  high  rentals  and  the  constantly 
increasing  high  cost  of  living,  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  in  all  justice  and  fairness,  this  appeal  will  meet  with 
general  favor  when  it  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 


